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PREFACE ^ . 

The .ten years since the enactment of ESEA Title I in 1965 have '* 
provided a unique opportunity for anthropologists, sociologists, 
political scientists, educators, and others to attempt to find answers 
to unanswered questions about the teaching-learning process, especially 
in relation! to ^minority group children and youth and students from low 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Not only did the law provide extensive funds 
for compensatory education and innovative 4)rograms, but it also mandated 
evaluation of these programs. This flood of new programs provided 
fertile grounds for doctoral dissertation research on the education of 
minority populations. \ ^ 

The ERIC/CUE* staff, believing that much could be learned about 
doctoral research itself, children, and educational programs, decided 
to attempt to provide comprehensive collections of doctoral dissertation 
abstracts in those areas of specia?. interest to the Clearinghouse. This 
document is one in this series of publications entitled the ERIC/CUE 
Doctoral Research Series. 

Both a' computer search, using thfe Datrix system of University Micro- 
films, and a supplementary manual search were done on Dissertation Abstracts 
International from 1965 through 1973. The subject terms which were used 
dre: black, Puerto Rican, Mexican American, inner city, ghetto, urban, 
slum, rural, Negro Americjan Indian, disadvantaged, desegregation, Spanish 
surname. \ 



ERLC 



*ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education; formerly known as the ERIC 
Information Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged (ERIC/IRCD). 
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Over 700 abstracts were identified and sorted for the various 
bibliographic Since indexing in Dissertation Abstracts International 
is based solely on words appearing in the titles, some relevant material 
may not have been uncovered in the, search process. 

The Clearinghouse would like to be informed of any appropriate 
dissertations,^ old or new, which do not appear in these bibliographies. 

Dissertations ate available in microfilm and paper copy from 
University Microfilms, 300 North Zeeb'Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48105^ 
Order numbers have been provided for each dissertation at the end of 
the citation. Please contact University Microfilms Tor current prices.. 
Dissertations also may frequently be borrowed on int^r-library loan 

ft 

from sponsoring universities. 

The abstracts in this bibliography have been organized under various 
topics. Within each topic, the abstracts are presented in order of year 
of completion. The abstracts have been cross-referenced in a subject 
index". Author and institution' indexes have also been included. 

In the interest of objectivity and comprehension, all appropriate 
dissertations have been included, even though they may present con- 
flic ting '^views, and do not necessarily represent the Clearinghouse's 
policy or position. ^ ^ 
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Ratcliffe, Robert Henry. A Critical Analysis Of the Treatments 
Given Representative Social Science idkns In Leading Eleventh 
Grade American History Textbooks . Northwestern University, 1966. 
128p. Director: John R. Lee.- 66-14,050. 



The main purpose of this study was to determined' . the- extent 
and kind of knowledge about selected representative id^as from 
the social sciences that :he .high school American history student 
could be expected to learn from stiidying the treatments afforde^ 
those ideas in a sample of widely^ used textbooks. 

Two analytical tasks were ^required. The first identfified 
the representative ideas social scientists felt essential to an 
under starjding of their respe/tive disciplines. The second 
inventoried ^ the' nature of me uses of these terms, or repre- 
sentative ideas, in leading eleventh grade American history, 
textbooks . ' 

The published pricings of acknowledged scholars in'^the/ 
fields of political sciertce, economics, geogr^aphy, sociolop^y, 
social psychology, and cultural anthropology, who' have be,^ 
addressing themselves to the question -of what subject matter 
from their discipline should be included in the education \oC 
American youth, were analyzed. This analysis of 79 sources ^ 
revealed 345 terms identified in at least one article. Th^. 
criterion of identification in four or more articles was 
adopted. Application of this criterion reduced the list to^ 
89 representative 'ideas. These 89 then became the standard 
against which the leading eleventh grade American history text- 
books were examined. Eight secondary school textbook publishers 
independently identified the same six textbooks as leaders and 
estimated that those books represented between 75 and 94 per 
cent of the current market. * 

- The quantative method inventoried the number of times each^ 
representative idea appeared in print ;in the content of each 
of the six books. The 89 terms* were used a total of 30,603 
times. Each of the 30,603 usuages was' then placed into one of 
the following, six qualitative categories: (1) mention, (2) ap- 
positives, (3) dictionary definitions (4) examples or compo- 
^.^nents, (5) characteristics or operations, and (6) charts and 
graphs. Of the 30,603 total usages, only 156 encompassed more 
than mere mention of the term. , 

Several scholars attested to the validity of the analytic 
categories used in this study. Four jurors tested the reli- 
ability of the categorization process. The observed agreement 
between each of the jurors and the classifications used in this 
study was 'between 90 and 95 per cent. Application of the Scott 
'^Ibfh^ex determined that the extent to which that agreement exceeded 
chance ranged from 0.85343 to 0.92672. The categories were trtus 
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judged to be valid and the categorization procedure reliable. 

Analysis of the list of 'representative ideas indicated 
clearly that interrelationships exist among the social sciences. 
Of the 89 only fourteen failed Co be identified as basic to the 
understanding of more than one discipline. Seventy-five were 
specified as important in two or more of the disciplines. ^ 
Eleyen terms were identified as representative ideas in five 
of the'^'iscip lines, and five others were identified by the 
scholars as being basic to an understanding of all six social 
sciences. * 

The quantitative analysis of the textbooks revealed that 
31 of the_89 representative ideas were either actually or vir- 
tually ignored, while 28 of the terms did receive adequate quan- 
tfitative coverage. This study indicated, however, that political 
and economic terms still receive significantly greater quanti- 
tative treatment t^an do the ideas of the other social sciences. 

The qualitative analysis showed that there was ho ^explicit 
attempt by the author to explain, define, or otherwise clarify 
the meaning of 45 of the 89 terms. Of the 44 receiving any 
qualitative treatment oniyi 20 received such treatment in more 
than one. of the six books. Only one Xerm, inflation , received 
qualitative treatment in all six textbooks. 

On the basis of the qualitative and quantitative findings 
of this study, the treatments afforded the representative ideas 
of the social sciences by /the textbooks analyzed were judged to 
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Haines, Gerald Lee. Criteria For the Development Of Dru5^ Education 
Curricula In Elementary and .Secondary Schools . University of 
- South.ern California, 1971. .185p. Chairman: Professor Olson. 
72-23,128. 

Problem. In recent years, drug abuse among young people 
has grown at -anQnormous rate. It has been expected by the com- 
munity and recognized by many educators that the schools have a 
major responsibility in the solution to this problem. However, 
there is ample evidence that the schools have 'lOt been an -effec- 
tive deterrent to drug abuse. 

Purpose. The purpose of the study was (1) to develop cri- 
teria that may be used as guidelines in the development of effec- 
tive drug abuse' curricula in the schools and (2) to develop cri- 
teria that may be used as guidelines for the education of school 
personnel to implement effec|aLve drug abuse curricula. 

Procedures. The study^Mg developed in three phrases: ^1) 
the clarification of the problem and the purpose of the study 
through a Review of literature , a statewide survey, and inter- 
views, with "^ujthori ties in the field of drug abuse; (2) the ga- 
thering of criteria and their development into an oplnionnalre; 
and (3) the validax4pn of the/ criteria by a -jury of authorities 
in the field of Irug abuse. . 
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Findings* The findings In this study report the relative 
strength of each of the 194 individual items that make up the 
criteria fpr'a drug education program. The findings are so 
numjooxxsr^hat the reader is referred to the dissertation for 
study of the ^individual items. The criteria are listed under ^ 
the following headings: (1) Attitudes that when assimilated by 
a student would be effective in deterring him from any form of 
drug, abuse. (2) Information that should be taught in the schools, 
to develop attitudes that deter (^rug abuse. (3) Information to 
be learned by school personnel to develop most effectively drug 
deterring attitudes in students. (4) Attitudes and behaviors 
to be developed and exhibited by school personnel Co develop 
m^st effejctively drug deterring attitudes in students. (5) 
Guidelines to be used in developing a drug education curriculum 
in the schools, (6) j Guidelines to be used in developing a 
faculty training program in d'rug education. 

Conclusions. (1) The development of attitudes that deter 
drug abuse is a prop(^r objective for a drug education program. 
(2) The. .development of drug deferring attitudes is the responsi- 
bility of the total school curriculum. (3) The teacher attitudes 
and behaviors that wei^e highly reqommended in t]ie study are very 
important factors lead'^ng to the' success of a drug education 
program. (4) Drug educa'tion is most effective when it is a planned 
sequence, for kindergarten through grade twelve,^ balanced be- 
tween 'cognitive .and affective learning activitit^s, (^) Know- 
ledge and skills dealing with. the ability of the student to cope 
with the social environment in which he lives are important as- 
pects of an effective drug educatj,on curricula.! (6) The method 
by which information regarding drugs is communicated has a strong 
effect upon the attitudes developed by a studenj:. 

Recoi{»mendations, (1) Drug education curricula should have 
as their objectives the development of specifiecl attit;udes that 
deter drug abuse, (2) School boards and school administrators 
should recognize that the teacher-student relationship is a very 
important factor in the deterring of drug abuse and make a commit- 
ment t^ a continuous teacher in-service training program based 
upon the • development of the teacher attitudes and behaviors re- 
commended in this study, (3)* Schools should develop a drug edu- 
cation curriculum that is a part of a total sequential health 
educat jn program, for kindergarten through grade twelve, (4) • 
Educational deterrents to drug abuse should begin at various 
stages in the primary, upper elementary, and intermediate schools 
as specified in this study, (5) At each grade level within the 
curriculum, the schools should provide for instruction in the 
understanding of the social envitp.nment in which the student lives - 
(6) Drug education should include information about the opportuni- 
ties, stresses, and infJuences thiut are associated with the 
onvironmonl . 
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3. Pecoraro, Joseph. The Effect Of A Sexles,Of Special Lessons On 
.Indian History and Culture Upon the Attitudes '0/ Indian and 
and Non-Indian Students . Bostbn University ^clVool/of, Education, 
1971. 172p. Major Professor: Martha^A.X*. »John . 71-26j730. • , 

Traditional sodi^l studies programs in elementary schools 
give little recognition to the .contribution of the American 
Indian to^ our culture and heritage.' This researcher found .this 
' to be particularly true in the both of f-resrervation and on- / 
reservation Schools of Maine. ^ It was found that Indian and non-' 
Indian children alike had little concept of the major .role the 
Indian had play.ed in our .history and of his potential in today's 
, society. . \ 

\ In an effort to change the attitudes towafcl the Indian of ^ 

Indian and non-Indian children, a series of special lessons 
w.as prepvared by this resercher. These lessons consisted of 8 
p.m. color sound-film, slide-tape presentations, and some corii- 
.percial material. These lessons emphasized the positive aspecti> 
• - of the Indiai\^and, more importantly, brought nut little known . 
/aspects of the^ contributions of Indians to our art, cultural 
he^tago, ajid contempor^ary socie-y. These lessons make great use 
of media and stress involvement on the part of the students. This 
discarding oi inadequate textbook material and traditional class- 
room approaches certainly did a great deal to gain -acceptance of 
the special lessons. 

In 'order to measure the effectiveness of the special lessons, 
an experiment with a control group^and an experimental group was 
cpnducted. The control groups received only the pre-and post- 
testing; they did not receive exposure to^he special lessons.. 
One Indian school and one non-Indian school composed the control 
group. The're were ninety-one youngsters in the control group. 

/ The experimental group consisted of seventy-two youngsters 
in an Indiai\ school and a non-Indian school; These students re- 
ceived the pre-and post-testing and .also received the exposur<^ to 
tKe special lessons. 

\ The pre-and post-testing consisted of a semantic different- 
ial,\an attitude scale, and a series of open sentence stems. 
^These instruments were either adapted or devised by^ this researcher. 

The study revealed the following: \ 

1. That the special lessons did Have a positive effect on 
the attitudes of the Indian children. 

2. That the special lessons did have a positive effect on 
the attitudes of the non-Indian childreh'. 

* 3. That the Indian improved in attitude more thanSferlte non- 

Indian children. This indicates an improved self-image. 
There are significant implications here for curriculum de- 
signers in the social studies. This study shows that change is nc- 
^ cessary in understanding the Indians and in h-»lplng the Indians 
tr) understand themselves. 
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4. Button, Christine Bennett. The Development Of Experimental Curri- 
culum To Effect the Political Socialization Of Anglo, Black, 
and Mexican-rAmerican Adolescents * The University of Texas at 
Austin, 1972. lS7p. Supervisor: O.L. Davis, Jr. 73-7523. 

This study empirically tests the extent to which four 
experimental units in government influence the acquisition 
I of political knowledge and the development of feelings of 

political efficacy and cynicism among Anglo, Black and Mexican- 
America^n twelf th-grader.s . The study population was comprised of 
252 tweif th-graders frotn two high schools in Austin, Texas; 
the three ethnic groups were approximately equally represented 
^in the experimental and contrast groups, although not iri the 
individual jcLLasses. Four government classes and two teachers 
were selected at both target uigh. schools »by school district 
officials; two classes were designated as experimental and 
two as. contrast. Students were assigned to classes according 
to the school district's regular computerized scheduling pro- 
cedures; students were not ability grouped. The experimental 
units developed for use in this study emphasize the following: 
1)' each student's introspective analysis of his own political 
socialization; 2) an' exploration of elitism, political link- 
ages and institutional racism; 3) an examination of past and 
present case studies of'politlcal change; and A) individual 
• student fieldwork designed to involve students in the poli- 
tical structure of their city.. 

A political attitude and political knowledge question- 
naire was administered immediately prior ta and following the 
^four month long experimental treatment. Throughout most of 
this period student-initiated classroom interaction was coded 
during two complete class .periods every week in each of the 
study's eight classrooms using the SICI, an interaction anal- 
ysis schedule designed for this study. Sixty in-depth taped 
interviews were conducted with a random stratified sample of 
students, approximately two months after the experimental 
treatment had ended. 

The experimental units appeared to be salient means of 
increased feelings of political efficacy, political knowledge, 
^ and interest in politics among the study's Anglo, Black, and 
Mexican-American students. Some effects of the curriculum 
differed according to sex and ethnic group. 

^ At one school increases in the amount of student-initiated 
classroom interaction during the experimental period was 
greater in the experimental group than in the contrast group; 
the range of dif fenent^tudents initiating also increased to a 
greater degree in the experimental group. Further, ethnic 
differences were s^Lgnificant in the experimental group, with 
Blacks initiating more frequently than Ariglos. * 

Increases in mean frequencies of s'tifcient initiations did 
not differ significantly by treatment or ethnic group in the 
second school. However, increases in the range of different 
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students initiating weje greater in the experimental group. 

At both schooTs, results from the student interviews am- 
plified the statistical findings of the analyses of variance and 
covariance and supplie^d further evidence of the salience of 
the experimental curriculum on students' feelings of political 
efficacy, political interest and political behaviors. The 
interview technique, especially through the use of semi-pro- 
jective items, appeared to have been a more .valuable means of 
tapping true political attitudes than the pe'nci -paper 
questionnaire. 

I 

Dorsey, Albert H.H. A Survey Study Of the Comparative S tatus Of 
Understanding and Reasoning In Conservation Concepts By Ninth. 
Grade Students In the Pulbic Schools Of South Carolina . Univer- 
sity of^ Virginia, 1972. 135p. 72-22,643. 

The problem under consideration in this study was to deter- 
mine the status of understanding and reasoning in conservation 
concepts and principles as demonstrated by nipch-grade students 
in the public schools of South Carolina. 

All public, schools in South Carolina were compared as to 
administration, organization,' and level of accredits ion as 
shown by annual high school reports submitted to tlie State 
Department of Education* 

Forty-eight schools were chosen which would allow for com- 
parisons of schools from three locations-urban (metropolitan 
centers of approximately 100,000 population), suburban (areas 
with a population of approximately 40,000 immediately adjacent 
to urban centers and extending out toward rural settings*), and 
rural (population of 10,000 or less); ,two school sizes-over 650 
enrollment and under 650 enrollemnt; and two conditions of race 
predominance in enrollment-predominantly black (over 50 per cent 
black) and predominantly white (over 50 per cent white). In 
addition a comparison was made between sexes by testing twenty 
male students and twenty female students in each school. Thus a 
3-2-2-2 analysis design was indicated. 

After schools were selected, the "Test of .Reasoning in." 
Conservation" was administered in both- forms A and B to both male 
and female subjects in all 48 schools. Tests were hand scored 
and an analysis of variance calculated to determine, significant 
differences within or among groups (urban, suburban, and rural) 
and conditions (A, males f rom^ predominantly bl^ck schools of 
over 650 ^enrollment ; B, females from predominantly black schools 
of over 650 enrollment; C, males from predominantly white schools 
^of over 650 enrollment; D, females from predominantly wh^te 
^ 'schools of over 650 enrollment; E, males from predominantly 

black schools of under 650 enrollment;. F, females from predomi- 
nantly black schools of under 650 enrollment; G, males from 
-^predominanyly white schools of under 650 enrollment; and H, fe- 
males frq/ predominantly white schools of under 650 enrollment). 
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The analysis indicated that significant differences did * ' 
exist. Therefore a series o:^t-tests was developed to compare 
all possible comparisons of subjects. Comparisons showed no 
significant 'differences between urban and suburban schools, but 
. both urban and suburban scored significantly higher than rural. 
With few exceptions,^ large schools scored slightly higher than 
small' schools; subjects from precjominantly black schools scored 
lower than subjects from predominantly whit*e schools; and males 
scored generally higher than females. 

Previous studies implied that in general public school stu- 
dents exhibited -inadequate knowledge relative to conservation 
and that apparently mQre-,emphasis -was^ placed upon renewable re- 
sources than other resource bases. Nothing in this study refuted 
these implications. ' \ 

'it was concluded from this study that students' understanding 
and reasoning in coricepk;s and principles of conservation do differ 
when related to schoq^ location, school size, race predominance 
in school enrollment and sex of subjects. It is further con- 
eluded that adequate programs'^and instructional methods should 
be developed not only to account for these specific differences 
but to provide an opportunity for increased emphassis upon eco- 
nomic, 3^oc_i_oJLogical-.and^human aspects of conservation. 

It is recommended that further study be made to test specific 
variables related to the influence of socio-economic, socio- 
cultural" and socio-psychological factory upon the ability, of pxi&Iic 
7'schoojL students to understand and reason relative to conservation 
concepts and- principles.;-— — 

It is further recommended that conservation education pro- 
grams sufficient to specific needs be designed, developed and in- 
tegrated into the curricular offerings of all public schools, • ^ 
and that, as pointed out by Sherman (1950), teachers be properly 
oriented through pre-service and in-servipe workshops which will 
develop both knowledge of and atMCM^es toward conservation 
education. 



6. Fortney, Nancy Dreessen. Race As An Anthropological Concept In 
Social Studies Curriculum Materials . University of Houston, 
1972. 157p. 73-9115.- 
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This study was concerned with a comparison of scient 
conceptions of race witih the content found in social studies 
textbooks in adoption in the state of Texas during 1972-73. 
It was the problem of the study to: (1) describe and analyze 
the concept of race'presented in selected social studies text- 
books, (2). determine the scientific accuracy of that informa- 
tion, and (3) infer social and educational policy implicajtions 
from the analysis of these data. \ 

The following conclusions were drawn as a result of/ the 
'findings of this study. ^ - ^ , ' 

1. Relatively few social studies textbooks deal with theo- 
retical aspects of the' concept of race. The content of only 
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fourth of the twenty-nine items that were analyzed in this study 
defined and explained race scientifically. These were textbooks 
containing themes in tlie 3.30 categories. Compared to findings ' 
by li^rcus in 1963 which found that only five out of forty^-eight 
(10 percent) attempted to clarify what race is, the findings of 
the study indicate that some improvement has occurred in the* 
last decade. 

2. Themes related to the bioltjgical theory of race we^e not 
evenly distributed among the data items. Themes appeared in 
comparatively few ic^ms; where they occurred they were repeated. 
The majority of themes were contained in two secondary textbooks, 
and one elementary series. 

3. The concept category Populations contained the most-in^^ 
consistencies and inaccuracies and was the area in^whlcTi there 
was the greatest need for clarification and-^rorrection in the 
material. Comparison of these fijiding's^o those by Sady in 

,1964 and McDiarmid and , Pratt In^i971 indicates that some text- 
books continue Jio mix "^linguistic, national, and cultural names 
with names'l5f racial groups. ] 

' »4. Physical anthropology as a ^f ieldf of study was omitted in 
those items which attempted to explain:-4he role of the anthro- ^ 
pologist*in the study of man. 

5. In development of the concept of human variation, the 
Emphasis in all it>€ms Wc*5 on cultural variability. 

6. Physical- trait differences among peoples is given com- 
paratively little, attention'. Inasm'iich as physical characteris- 
tics such as skin color have been made socially significant 
throughout man's history, and were criteria for caste and class 
systems still prevalent in the world today, this area ^deserves, 
greater emphasis. 

7. There was a general tendency among the items to label 
group or populations without stating the criteria for classifying 
those groups as such. Accurate and consistent labeling of cate- 
gories is a critical aspect of concept formation. Should text- 
book authors or publishers be reluctant to state criteria for 
each label or grouping they identify, it should be considered 
that the more pluralistic our society becomes, the more impor- 
tant the labeling process becomes in rendering these myriad hu- 
n^^n groups into some intelligible order. Explicit criteria, are 
essential to this process of conceptualization of the many groups 
of man. \ ' ' i 

8. The majority of textbooks that refer to racial groups 
limit categories of -classification to the three major race^. 
Mongoloid, Caucasoid, and Negroid • ^ / 

9. Most of the information about race that was pres^i\ted 
by Series A was concentrated in the teacher editions, par^ticu- 
larly at the lower grade levels. Thi^ would indicate he^vy re- 
liance upon the teacher to transmit the information adeq/uately, 
as well as accurately. / 

10. The general omission of content related to anthropolo- 
gical conceptions of race suggests: (a) some hesitancy on the 
part of authors and publishers to deal with the nature o£ race 
because of its controversi^* nature, (b) a deslro to assume a 
neutral position by avdlding the subject altogether and (c) a 
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belief that physical differences are socially irrelevant, or at 
least not pertinent to history, political 8ci^ence, or geography 
content. 

11. Although s6cial studies textbook authors and publisher 
of Series B> state in their preface. an intent to follow guide- 
lines of the new social studies in giving attention to the major 
concepts of the social sciences, race is not included in the con- 
tent as a, concept. Since anthropologists have identified race 
and culture as the two major concepts of the discipline, the 
^absence of definitions and e3<;plahations of race detracts signifi- 
cantly from the effectiveness of the books as new social studies 
curricula. 

Based on the findings revealed in this study the investi- 
gator recommends that: 

1. A study be made of other types of social studies curri- 
culum materials, by using the categories developed in this study, 
to determine the extent to which race is presented as an anthro- 
pological concept. 

2. A study be made to determine the extent to which social 
studies materials reflect other' major concepts from each of the 
social sciences. s ' : 

3. Text.book authors, publishers, and curriculum developers 
give attention to the presentation of the concept of race in terms 
of its definition, explanation, and application of theory in 
racial classification of populations, in the preparation of ma- 
terials for social studies/ classrooms . 

4. Curriculum supervisors and Idevelopers should, be made 
aware of the strengths and weaknesses of curriculum materials 
relative to areas of possible misconceptions of race. When 
these sources are identified, remediation should be,,made. 

5. Authors, ^publishers, and curriculum developers need to 
clarify concepts of nationality, geographical origin, and cul- 
tural factors and differentiate them from the concept of race 
in social studies content. Man and society is the major focus 
OS social studies content, and the nature of population groups 
is an important aspect of that content. In order to understand 
exactly what constitutes a racial population, it is- essential to 
know what race is not. 

6. Authors and publishers present and interpret the facts 
surrounding biological differences accurately so that observa- 
tion of racial differences may be placed in proper social per- 
spective. Physical or racial differences are a fact of human 
existence and cannot be bypassed. Misconceptions and misunder- 
standings of the significance of these differences are poten- 
tially harmful to mankind. 

7. Authors and publishers recognize the relationship be- 
tween the resolution of current racial issues and understanding 
of the nature of racial differences. R^Kiial discrimination 
b^sed on skin color differences and the perpetuation of nega- 
tive attitudes toward darker skin shades* stem from incorrect 
assumptions of a constitutional inferiority amonjj; darker skin- 
ned persons. 
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8. Administrators may need to provide teachers with 
special preparation in this concept area as a result of the 
lack of accurate information about the concept of race^ in 
social studies textbooks. 

Judd, Barbara W. Income Distribution^ Work In tHe City> and^ City 
People In Conflict: Three Curriculum Units For Slow Learners . 
Carnegie-Mellon Universtty-, 1972. 335p. 72"29,;858. 

The curriculum materials "developed by this dissertation 
comprise three chapters of a course on the American city written 
by staff members and graduate students in History at Carnegie- 
Mellon University. The course, intended for ninth grade stu- 
\ dents with learning disabilities and low achievement levels, 
^ f ocusers upon the people and problems of contemporary ucban 
America. The chapters contain a variety of fext raatei?ials~ 
readings, skits, picture lessons, charts, grapns,^ and tables. 
\^ A student workbook, lesson plans^ tests, and audio-visual ma- 
terials including recordings, pichure cards, film strips, and 
\evidence cards also accompany the jchapters . In addition to 
tsfiese curriculum materials, this dissertation includes a rat- 
ionale for and an evaluation of those materials and a critical 
analysis of related historical scholarship. 

, The objectives outlines in The New Social Studies for the 
Slow Learner; A Rational for a Junior High. School American 
History Course (New York, 1969) prepared by .the staff of the 
Curriculum Development Center, Carnegie-Mellop University pro- 
vide the broad goals of the course. In the affective domain,' 
these 'nclude student attitudes toward learning and toward, 
him or herself and clarification 6f values. In the cognitive 
domain, they include learning and Inquiry skills and knowledge 
goals. The length of lessons, vocabulary level, and variety 
in the medium of instruction are controlled carefully. 

Chapter II, "Income Distribution,'* examines income distri- 
bution throufgh cas'e studies which focus on ways Americans earn 
and spend money and through statistics which show how national 
income is distributed. The chapter focuses upon the life styles 
of individuals or families whos,e incomes fall within five dif- 
ferent groups. Students investigate the values of these persons. 
They are also encouraged to clarify the things which they con- 
sider most essential for a good life. 

CJiapter III, "Work in t^e City," approaches the economic 
life of a city through work. The chapter helps ^students learn 
how to ^apply for a job and to clarify some criteria they may use 
in choosing a career. It also presents a wide range of occupations 
emphasizing work patterns in different jobs and the attitudes 
of individual workers toward their jobs. 

Chapter IV, "City People in Conflict," focuses upon prejudice 
and discrimination as important sources of conflicts in urban 
areas. The first eight lessons of this chapter show that members 
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of various ethnic and racial groups have faced, at different 
times in the past, discrimination in jobs, h'ousing, and the 
use of Public services in American cities. The remainder, 
"^of the chapter investigates contemporary attitudes of white 
and black Americans toward each other. Several lessons help 
students to empathize with victims of ^prejudice and discrimi- 
nation and to begin- to clarify their own views of people whose 
religion, nationality, or race differs from their own. 

Three considerations guided the selection and develop- 
ment of these topics-the importance of the issue, the inter- 
ests of the students, and the opinions of scholars. Experi- 
ence teaching thctjmaterials showed that the interests of the 
students proved 1 to be the most effective basis. on which to 
develop curriculum *^or low achievement students. 

Marek, Rosanne J. The Effects Qf Two /Strategies Of Teaching 

Social Studies On Fourth-Grade Pupil's' Scholastic Achievement , * 
Racial Attitudes^ and. Self-Concepts . (Previousiy copyrighted ' 
material on several pages not microfilmed at request of author. 
Available for consultation at Kent State University Library). 
Kent State University, 1972. 133p. Director: Melvin Amoff. 
73-6626. 

The major objective of this study was to. examine the * 
relat iv(^ef f ectiveness of the depth-study approach and the 
expository method of teaching social studies in three ar.eas 
of 1>"trpai development: scholastic achievement, racial at'tx- 
tudes, and self-concept. ^ 

Three evaluative instruments vere^selected to assess the 
scholastic achievement of the grou[^^r;f The Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress (STEP) was /employed ta- 'determine the 
pupils' proficiency in ttie use' of social sdudies skill^. The 
Unit Achievement Test (ACH)^ was employed to assess the^upiis* 
understanding of the subject-matter studied in the social 
studies unit. The Social Studies Inference Test (SSIT) was em- 
ployed to assess the pupils' ability to form valid social 
studies generalizations. 

One evaluative instrument was selected to measure the . 
pupils' 'racial attitudes. The Plcture\ Attitude Scale (PAS) 
was employed to measure the pupils' atfiiitudes toward lower- 
and middle-cla^ Hegroes and Caucasians!. 

One evaluative Instrument, the Self-Concept Scale (SCS), 
was selected to assess the pupils' self ^concepts . 

The research sample was comprised of 211 Caucasian chil- 
dren enrolled in eight fourth-grade classes in urban schools. 
Faux:^ classes in which 104 pupils were enrolled were assigned 
to the c^ivt-rol group and were taught a social studies unit by 
the expository method. Four classes in which 107 .pupils were 
enrolled were assigned to the experimental group'^and were taught 
the same social studies unit by the depth-study approach. 

The content of the three-week unit dealt with an investi- 
gation of the cultural backgrounds of African-Americans. North 
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European-Ainericans, and American Indians.' This unit was ah 
adaptation of an adaptation of an eight-week unit which was an 
integral part of the fourth-grade sequence of Focus on Inner- 
City Social Studies (Project FICSS) which prepared a compjce- 
hens±\{^ social studies curriculum for urban schools. / 

Yn analysis of covariance was utilized to determine/if ..phe 
difference between the groups' performances on each of tvne 
five measures were significant at .05 level. It was fojind 
that there were not significant differences between the two 
groups' performances on^ the STEP, SSIT, and PAS. HoweVer, 
the control group performed more successfully on the ACH, while 
the experimental group performed more successfully ^n' the SCS . 
Though not hypothesized, it was observed that there jitere sub- 
stantial increases in both groups' scores on the PA^ pre- and 
post-tests. This observation suggested that subject matter 
content can affect the fO^rmation and modification /of racial at- 
titudes. / 

Five independent variables: (1) method of iristruction, 
(2) number of pupi^ls in the class, (3) sex of the pupil, (4) 
teacher-estimates 'of individual academic achievement, and (5) 
verbal intelligence test scores were correlated with the five 
criterion measures. 

Of the five independent variables, three were found to be 
significant predictors of pupil per^f ormance. Method of instruc- 
tion and verbal intelligence test scores wer6 significant pre- 
dictors of pupil performance on the SCS. Verbal intelligence 
test scores and teacher-estimates of academic achievement were 
significant predictors of pupil performance on the STEP and PAS. 
Verbal intelligence test scores alone were significant pre- 
dictors of pupil performance on the ACH and SSIT. 

It was concluded that the expository method of teaching 
elementary social studies effected more successful pupil per- 
^ formances on a structured-rresponse achievement test, and that a 
depth-study strategy which' relied* heavily on the use of group 
work was effective in the formation and maintenance of a posi- 
tive self-'concept by the learner. 

V 

\ 

9^ Parker, Danie-l Webster. An Analysis Of the Social Studies Program 
In Selected Elementary Schools Of the Bureau Of Indian Affairs 
\ On the Navajo Indiag Reservation . University of Idaho, 1972. 
\ 1.72p. 72-30,512. 

\ During the past decade, renewed interest in education 

\^ has brought a fresh concern for the instruction of Indian 
youth. Research indicates that Indians, as a group, h^lve 
\ educational needs which are considerably greater than that 
\^ of many other participants ii) the dominant Anglo culture. 

This study was to answer certain questions cbncerning 
the social studies program in Navajo Indian elementary schools 
sponsored and supported by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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Data were obtained from eighty-six copies of a specially 
. devised reseai^ch instrument which were completed by teachers 
in grades five, six and seven of -various Bureau^of Indian 

• Affairs elementary schools on the Navajo Indian Reservatioij* 
in Arizona, Utah, And New Mexico. The research instrument 
responses were tabulated and the data were analyzed to reveal 

• the characteristics of the social studies area of the curri- 
culum, as perceived by teachers of the Navajo children. 
Special consideration was also given to the preparation of 
the teachers for teaching social studies, thti physical faci- 
lities most closely related to the instructional program, and 
to curriculum materials provided for teaching purposes; 

The study revealed that the Bureau of- Indian Affairs ele- 
mentary schools serving students of the Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation were generally making very little contribution /toward 
preparing the Navajo children for citizenship in either the 
Navajo culture or the dominant Anglo culture by means/ of the 
present social studies curriculum or educational sta^f . 

Only one area in the'^study could be construed as pre- 
senting a positive element in the educational program; the 
physical facilities of the schools were generally substantial. 

Factors in the program which were consider-ed inadequate , 
included the following; The nuitiber of Indian teachers invol- 
ved in Che program; classroom organization; school enroll'- 
ments; class loads; teaching experience of teachers; staff 
retention and teacher turn-over; experience of . teachers with 
other disadvantaged groups; academic preparation of teaching 
staff, pre-service and in-s<^rvice education provided by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs staff membership in professional or- 
ganizations; textbooks and other textual materials; current 
periodicals and reference materials; libraries for profess- 
ional, staff; audio-visual equipment; student libraries; Con- 
tent and sequence of the social studies^ field trips and out- 
side* resources ; and the evaluation of educational programby 
teachers and other agents. 

10. Sandoval, Alberto. Treatment Of Contemporary Mexican Americans 
In Selected Eifth Grade Social Studies ^Textbooks . The Univer- 
sit;y of New Mexico, 1972. 83p . 73-1555. 

The purpose of this study was to content analyze thirty 
fifth grade social studied textbooks to determine the treat- 
ment that these books gave to contemporary Mexican Americans. 

The Marcu'^ and Kane list of categories (inclusion, ba- 
lance, validity, unity, concreteness, compirehensiveness , and 
realism), for evaluating treatment of minority groups, was 
used by the researcher to analyze that portion of the text in 
each book that had content on the Mexican American. 

The criteria was applied to each pertinent portion of t!ie 
text in an identical \j?ay.' After each book had been examined, 
a numerical rating was given for each book. 

The books were divided into two periods (1962 to 1967, and 
1968 to 1971), which roughly corresponded to the State Textbook 
Division's six-year adoption period.^ 
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The study indicated that out of thirty books examined, 
only eleven had any material which was pertinent to the 
treacment of the Mexican American. 

Out of. a possible rating of twenty-one points, one of 
tae eleven books had a twenty racing; two books were rated^at 
eighteen; two books rated at sixteen; two books were rated at 
fourteen; two books rated ten; and two books were scored at 
nine. ^ 

Of the thirty books examined, only two had all seven of 
the categories included in those topics which referred to the 
Mexican American. The rest of the books included from two to 
six categories. Nineteen of the books examined had no entries 
related to the Mexican American. In computing the tot*3l number 
of pages (10,208), of the books examined, only twenty-one pages 
had items containing content related to the Mexican American- 

With minimal exceptions, the textbooks reviewed by this 
study do not include the Mexican American as a significant* 
group in American society.. In at least nineteen of the thirty 
textbc:>ks reviewed, the Mexican American has replaced the black 
man as the "invisible American." 



11. Sprague, Arthur William Jr. Attitudinal Changes In Secondary 
School Students As A Result Of Studying An Ethnohistory Of 
the Kiowa Indians . The Ohio State University, 1972. 181p. ^ 
Adviser: Professor Robert E. Jewett. 73-2136. . 

' n 

The underlying pi^pmise of this study Is that anthropology 
should become an integral component in the modern secondary 
school curriculum. To th^t end, the purpose of this experiment 
is two-vfold: (1) to gather together primary and secondary 
source material, historical and anthropological, useable foj: a 
senior high school American history .class for the study of the 
Kiowa Indian tribe' s' culture and history in relation to and in 
contact with whites up to 1902 and (2) to assess the effects of 
the study of< these ma'terials on students' personal tolerance 
and attitudes in general and specifically toward American I 
Indians . 

The following four hypotheses ,were tested in this experi- 
ment: (1) students' attitudes in general become less dogmatic 
as a result of their study of^ a foreign culture; (2) students' 
attitudes toward the people of the foreign culture studied be- 
came more tolerant as a result of the study; (3) change in 
individual student's attitudes is not related to his mental 
abilities; and (4) students become more understanding of their 
own culture as a direct result of understanding a foreign culture. 

The three week teaching unit on the Kiowa Indians con- 
sisted of a compilation of seventy-seven source materials, in- 
cluding whole or excerpted monographs, newspaper articles, 
statutes, treaties. Supreme Court decisions, government reports, 
letters, maps, posters, and legal documents, all of which were 
duplicated for the students. 
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To test the first hypothesis that students become less 
dogmatic, students were given a revised Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale as a pre-test, a first post-test immediately following 
the unit's completion, and a second post-test four months 
later. It was found that the teaching unit had little effect 
on the experimental group's collective dogmatism; thus, the 
hypothesis was proven invalid. The second hypothesis that 
students become more tolerant of those whom they studied was 
tested by administering to the experimental group (at the same 
times as the dogmatism scale) a forced-choice, paired comparison 
item questionnaire in v/hich the students designated their pre- 
ferences' among twenty ethnic and ndtionality groups, including ^ 
American Indians. There was shown to be a slightly signifi- 
cant increase in tolerance of the Indians on the post-tests. 
Therefore, the second hypothesis was found to be valid, 
though not impressively so. In addition, students were asked 
about their own values at the time of each completion of the 
forced-choice, paired comparison questionnaire; but there was 
not discovered to be any significant alteration as a result of 
the unit in the students' values, which terWed to be" "self- 
oriented" as compared to the "group-oriented" values of ^the 
Kiowa. The third hypothesis that there is no correlation^ be- 
tween mental ability and change in dogmatism was tested by 
comparing the students' three dogmatism scale scores with 
their respective scores on the Otis Quick-Scor inR Mental ' 
Ability Test (Beta Test) and the National Educational Devel- 
opment Tests. Correlation among the scores was found to be 
a chance relationship ;. therefore, the hypothesis was proven 
valid'. To test the fourth hypothesis, upon- completion of the 
unit the student;s were asked to specify ten pairs of insti- 
tutions, customs, procedures, etc., from both the Kiowa and 
traditional white cultures, the individual members of .each 
pair serving identical functions. Subjective* judgment by 
the experimenter established the appropriateness of the 
students' responses and additionally the validity of the hy- 
pothesis that students do, indeed, become more understanding 
of their own culture as a result of understanding a foreign 
culture. 

While the success in proving the hypothesis was partial, 
additional experimental units and research should be produced 
and performed with the object of effectively incorporating an- 
thropology into the secondary school curriculum. 
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12. Troutman, Benjamin Iber Jr. The Impact Of Race, Caste, and Pre - 
judice On the Ethnic Attitudes Of High School Students:. A 
Multimethod Assessment . University of Georgia, 1972. 18Ap. 
Supervisor: Marion J. Rice. 72-34,156- 

The purpose of this research was to assess the^impact of 
the University of Georgia Anthropology Curriculum Project's 
ethnfc relations unit, Race> Caste, and Prejudice , (RCP) on 
the ethnic attitudes of high school students. A multimethod 
assessment was employed, including the use of nonparticipant 
observation. This follow-up study of Kleg's (1970) initial 
assessment retained his RCP cognitive-affective instrument and 
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added an investigator-constructed semantic differential scale 
to measure attitude change. Analysis of covariance, with pre- 
test scores on the cognitive-affective and semantic differential 
scales as the covariates, was used to assess the treatment effects 
and the interaction effects of treatment ^nd sek and treatment 
and socio-economic status. 

The research design was Stanley and Campbell's nonequiva- 
lent control group design with a pre- and post-test. The sub- 
jects were 157 white and 10 black experimental students and 
103 white and 7 black control students from two high schools in 
Northeast Georgia, Since the attitude assessment instruments 
were basically designed to measure white attitudes toward 
blacks, the test scores of the 17 blacks in the sample were 
not included in the statistical analysis. However, discuss- 
ion of black student response to RCP was an integral part of 
the ethnographic commentary. The ethnographic reporting in 
this study apparently marked the first attempt of an ethnic 
relations' project to report in-depth nonparticip^int observa- 
tional data of the actual curriculum implementation. 

Statistical analysis indicated significant difference in 
ethnic attitude changes as measured by the cognitive-affective 
scale at the ,05 level. At the end of the treatment period the 
experimental group held more favorable attitudes. The inter- 
action effects of treatment and socio-economic status and 
treatment and sex were not significant. 

Of the 14 concepts rated on the semantic differential 
scale, 5 indicated a statistically significant difference be- 
tween control and experimental group. The interaction effect 
of treatment and socio-economic status was found to be signifi- 
cant in only one case. The interaction effect of treatment and 
sex was significant on three concepts with experimental females 
holding the most tolerant attitudes on the concepts of Inter- 
racial Dating and Jews, 

The ethnographic component consisted of the following data 
sources: (1) nonparticipant daily observation of classrooms; 
(2) informal student feedback; (3) unstructured interview with 
a random sample of experimental group students; (4) informal ^ 
teacher feedback^ and (5) formal jteacher evaluation conference* 
These data sources indicated a favorable reception and rating 
of the materials by the students and teachers who used them. 
However, both students and teachers* felt that the material was 
difficult, particularly the first chapter which deals with a 
discussion 6f race from a physical anthropological standpoint, 
Nonparticipant observation also indicated that situational fac- * 
tors, such as the ethnic composition of the classroom, affected 
white and black student reaction to the material. 

In ronrJiisLon, the unit appeared to stimulate favorable 
t\\ni< '\itltit(\o rhauK«'» '^s mJM«ur< .1 by th»» <<>>',ni 1 1 vt»-;if t <«cL lvi» 
. .f I*' , M ill' I 1 H f * r. r^t f 1 1 ♦ ^ - , iii'f n*»f jp i r f f - i p mH o!»«:#'M' t M r»n • 
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TYje teachers who taught RCP felt that the unit fostered a more 
mature student approach to thq study of controversial i^ues 
and that the unit had laid^ the foundation for future modifi- 
cation of unfavorable' ethnic attitudes, 

c 

Chatburn, Dean Nimrod, The Influence Of Selected Kindergarten 
Programs On Pupil Achievement In Lartfiuage. Social Studies , 
and Mathematics'^at the First Grade Level , I09p, Major 
Professor: Dr, Malcom Allred, 73-13,291; 

I 

Does previous attendance in kindergarten influence a 
student's achievement in the first grade? Despite the surge 
of interest in early childhood education during the last de- 
cade, there have been few studies that have dealt or treated 
more than one academic area in the same study, ' 

The primary objective of this dissertation was to deter- 
mine if student&-who have attended kindergarten score higher 
in the first grade on standardized tests in the areas of mathe- 
matics, language, and social studies than pupils who have not 
atterrded kindergarten when initially tested, when tested after 
six months, and which students (Model Cities Kindergarten, . 
private kindergarten, or no kindergarten) made the greatest 
gains. 

Three tests were administered during the course of this 
study. The TOBE, Form K, was givea in- September , 1971. The 
California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity was given in 
November, 1971, The TOBE, Form L, was given in February, 1972, 
Three different groups with different preschool experiences 
were used for this study. The children in this study were 
those with Model Cities Kindergarten experience, private kin- 
dergart^ experience, and ^hose without kindergart:en exjyerience. 

Conclusions \ 

Students w!io have hat;! Model Cities Kindergarten experience 
and private kindergarten experience score higher unadjusted and 
adjusted mean standard scores in tne areas of language and 
social studies on standardized tests (TOBE) when initially 
tested than do students without kindergarten experience'. In 
the area oi^Tiibthematics , the unadjusted and adjusted mean 
standard ^cores for the private kindergarten students .^ere 
higher thpn those for the no kindergarten students. The unad- 
justed mian standard score for the no kindergarten studt.*nts 
and Mode\^ities Kindergarten students is the same. The ad- 
jusited mean standard score Is higher, however, for the no 
kindergarten Htudt*ntf; than for the Moflel Cities Kind»»rj;;irt<Mi 
stinl^Mir<? whiMi ifci\f»f\ InlUaJly at T I on t;r iii'l-ird I ^1 t f*:i ^ 
( I'll:! ) . 
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It would appear that the initial advantage enjoyed by the 
Model Cities Kindergarten and private kindergarten students 
in the areas of mathematics and social studies as a result of 
having had i:his experience, for the most part, disappeared after 
six months in the first grade. In the area of language, the 
Model Cities Kindergarten experience may have made a difference 
since the unadjusted and Wjusted mean^standard scores were 
higher than those of the no kindergarten students- This dif- 
ference may have been birought about by the developmental nature 
of the Model Cities Kindergartens - 

^ " It would appear that those students having attended kinder- 
garten fair better in the first grade in the area ^of lifer.hema- 
tics, where they suf f ered^ less relative loss-^In the area of 
language, it appears that the students without kindergarten 
experience have the advantage. This advantage is small when 
compared with the Model Cities kindergarten students. However, 
when compared with the private kindergarteji students, their ad- 
vantage is. somewhat greater since the private kindergarten stu- 
dents sustained a relative loss between T-1 and T-2, In the 
area of social studies it would ,appear that the students with- 
out kindergarten experience faired better since they suffered 
less relativ^e loss than did those having had -Model Cities 
Kindergarten and private kindergarten experience. 
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Connolly, Michael Neil. Students' and Teachers' Opinions Of the 
Existin g Programs For the Study Of Black Americans In Michigan 
High School Social Studies .Curriculums . Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1972. 201pV 73-12,694. 

'"-^^^ The purpose of this study was to locate existing programs 
in Michigan high school social studies curriculums that speci- 
fically dealt with the study of black Americans, and to survey 
students* and teachers' opinions. concerning these programs. 

Students' opinions in schools that offered a separate 
course concerned with the study of black Americans were com- 
pared to students' opinions in schools that specifically in- 
cluded the study of black Americans, but did not offer a sepa- 
rate course. Comparisons were made between students and teachers 
and curriculum types. 

In order to locate the programs a questionnaire was, mailed 
to 400 social studies department chairmen -in 29 southern and 
central Michigan counties. 

Schools in the populations were divided |in to two groups. 
Those schools that offered a separate course concerned with 
the sfudy of black Americans and those schools that specifically 
included the^ study of black Americans but did not offer a sepa- 
rate course. Schools were further divided* by the percentage of 
black students within a school. Three radial percentage groups, 
0-2.99 percent,. 3.0.0-9.99 per cent, and 10 per cent and Up,, were 
s.et up ^Within the two curriculum types. Two schools were randomly 

"^chosen from each group. . It was not possible to obtain two schools 
in the group 10 per cent and Up without k separate course. 
Reponse sheets were distributed in selected classes to 'seniors and 
to all social studies teachers in the ten schools. Response sheets 
were developed that had both negative and' positive statements con- 
cerning the program for the study of . black Americans. Statements 
dealt with materials, general objectives, "new social studies" 

, methods, evaluation instruments, and teachers and their instruc- 
tional methods. 

Conclusions - 

1. A majority (63.6%) ot the high school social studies pro- 
grams in counties in southern and central Michigan specifically 
included the study of black Americans. 

2. Schools with larger percentages of black students were 
more likely to specifically include the study of black Americans. 

3. Schools with larger percentages of black students were 
more likely to offer a separate course primarily concerned with 
the study of black Americans. 
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4. Students as a group were negative when responding to 
statements concerning their school's social studies program for 
the study of, black Americans. 

5. There was no significant difference between students' 
responses la schools that offered a separate course and stu- 

• dents' responses in schools that -specifically included the study 
of black Americans, but did not offer a separate course. 

6. Students were most positive towards statements which 
dealt with: expression of opinions in class; the adequacy of the 
library; analyzing racial issues important to them; .the general 
treatment of the study of black Americans , in social studies; ancf 
the adequacy of audio-visual aids. 

7. Students 'were most negative towards statements whfch 
dealt with: the adequacy of field trips; the adequacy of out- 
side speakers; the adequacy of textbooks; the extent of the 
participation in planning by students; and the stimulation of 
this study for further study outside of class. 

^ 8. Students as a group were significantly more negative 
than teachers towards their existing program of the study of 
black Americans. 

9. Students and teachers were similar when compared by 
statiements that received the most ^positive or negative res- 
ponses within each group. The statements which dealt with ex- 
pressions of opinions in clLass*, the adequacy of the library, and 
the adequacy of the audio-visual aids were included in the five 
statements receiving the most positive responses from both tea- 
chers and students. The statements which dealt with the adequacy 
of field trips, the adequacy of outside speakers, the adequacy of 
textbooks, and the participation In planning by students were in- 
cluded in the five statements receiving the most negative re- 
sponses from both teachers and students. • 



15. Davis, George Arliss. Secondary School Geography: Its Relevancy 
To Black. Students . The Ohio State University, 1972. I67p. 
Adviser: Professor Robert E. Jewett. 72-26,996. 

This is a study designed to investigate: (1) TUe effects 
of racism in public schools on the egos of Black youth, (2) the 
treatment of Blacks in selected geographic materials; and (3) 
how geography can be made more relevant to Black students. To 
accomplish the task, this writer (1) reviewed psychological 
and sociological literature to study the effects of racism on 
the egos of Black youth; -(2) developed criteria for the analysis 
of geographic materials; and (3) analyzed selected geogbaphic 
materials to evaluate their- treatment of Blacks; and (AVcon- 
structed, geographic materials with a Black focus to be taught 
by the inquiry method. 

The literature review of the findings of psychologists, 
psychiatrists, educators and soc'iologists strongly indicates. 
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by commission and/or omission, that subject ^reas taught in 
secondary schools contribute to the negative self-image held by 
Black students. Historically, the problem was first documented 
in 1935 and continues to be 'documented in current l^ltr^a^rature . 

Psychologists say^that Black students do not^ffeei that th^ 
belong because there is .so little content which.<-fef ers to them in 
a positive sense. Sociologists explain that Macks have been sys~ 
tematically excluded from the social and political arenas, there- 
fore, their abilities to solve their own prol^lems have been limited. 
The content in most text materials reinforces status quo by 
eluding controversial issues and topics of major concern to Blackg. 

It was concluded that geographic materials should meet the 
following criteria in order to be relevant to Black students : 

1. Content that is composed of topics significantly rele- 
vant to the Black community. 

2. Content that deals with real social and polit,ical pro- 
blems of Blacks in the United States, as well as proposes 
reasonable solutions. 

3. Content that can be useful in the lessening of ethnic 
hostilities and conflicts. 

4. Content that augments the ego of Black students by in- 
cluding positive aspects of the BlackT" experience . ^ ' 

Four textbooks and the High School Geography Project ma- 
terials Were measured by the criteria. The content of two 
of the textbooks contained no topics specifically relevant to 
the Black community. In fact, there was no mention of the j 
presence of Black in the United States in either t^xt. The ^ 
same two books discussed no social issues in the United States, 
but treated .racial problems in. South Africa. One book did men- 
tion Negroes, but failed to deal with issuec, therefore, it 
was not significantly relevant to Black students. In the fourth 
textbook. Black Americans play an integral part in the content, 
and in pictures, representing a vari^y of positive roles. This 
textbook develops topics significantly relevant to Black America, 
and deals with both social and political problems as well as rea- 
sonable solutions for the 'Black community. 

The High School Geography Project utilized the inquiry 
teaching strategy, and met the criteria at a minimal level. 
Some of the Icontent was relevant to the Black community; it 
included real social and political problems, whic'h^may lessen 
ethnic hostilities and conflicts and may augment the self-concept 
of some Black students. 

Once the shortcomings of geographic materials were obvious, 
it was necessary to demonstrate what this writer considered 
relevant geographic materials and methods. First, a careful in- 
quiry was developed to encourage' the use of reason, evidence, 
inference and generalizations* Then episodes in the geography of 
Black America were created as examples of relevant geography. 
The specific content was designed to serve as a contribution to 
the knowledge of students by shedding light on selected spatial 
aspects of Black America, which have suffered from benign neglect 
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at the hands of geographers. It was^further hoped that the 
episodes would serve as a model for teachers who wish to pursue, 
in behalf of their students, the teaching of the geography of 
Black America. 



Fisher, David L. Black Studiest and the Enhancement Of Self- 
Concept As It Relates To Achibvement Level In Negro High School 

Students . Western Michigan University, 1972. 85p. 73-9750/ 

z 

This study has as its primar:y purpose the investigation of 
the effeqt of ^black studies courses Upon the self-concept of 
Negro high school students. Specifically, it was intended to de- 
termine if self-concept enhancement followed completion of 
black studies courses and if this enhancement effect was further 
related to prior academic achievement. A secondary purpose 
was to determine if self-concept enhancement was related to the 
sex of the student. There were twp subsidiary purposes. One was 
to see if different black studies courses had different^ effects 
upon the self-coucept of the students and the other was to 
determine if the four instruments used were independent mea- 
surements- of differing aspects of the self-concept. 

The instruments used were the Self-Concept of Ability Scale ^ 
which' yields a measure of the student's perception of his 
ability to achieve in the academic aspects of school, the ' \ 

Personal Control Scale which yields a measure of that aspect 
of the self-concept that is involved in an individual's view 
of himself that is reflected in his feelings abou^t int.ernal 
versus external controls, the Delay of Gratification Scale which 
measures that aspect of the self-concept related to ^'he indivi- 
dual's willingness to forego immediate rewards for t^he sake of 
later increased rewards and a Self-Concept Semantic Differential 
which yields a measure of the f avorableness of the self-concept 
on several evaluative scales. 

The subjects used were liegro high school seniors in a 
large, urban, integrated high school. Thqse students who had 
elected one of two black studies courses offered were included. 
Those assigned to a black studies course the first semester made 
up the experimental groups .while those who were to take a black 
studies course the following semester were the control groups. 
Pretest and posttest administrations of the four instruments were 
provided for all students and a percentage change score was com- 
puted for each student for each of the four instruments. These 
scores made up the dependent variables. 

The relationships between treatment groups and the rel^r 
tionships among treatment groups and the independent variables of 
sex and level of achievement were analyzed using a two-way analysis 
of variance model. Correlation matrices were used to determine 
the degree to which instruments yielded independent! results and 
•'the comparative effect of the two black studies courses was 
studied in a descriptive fashion. 

The data obtained in the study, when analyzed, indicated 
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that; while black studies might have self-concept enhancement 
effects that they did not affect allrthe measured aspects of 
self-concept and that the effects were not always in the desired 
f , direction. It was concluded that black studies, as a curriculuni^ 

topi for self-concept enhancemeat, should be approached wiuh '^^""^ 
caution. The instruments used did measure different aspects of 
self-concept and that one course, Afro-r American History had d,*^ 
greater effect upon self-concept than did Black Literature, the 
other black studies course, / 

f 

17. Giles, Raymond H, Jr, Black and Ethnic Studies Programs At P.ublic 
Schools; Elementary and Secondary (with) Volume II; Appendices 
University of Massachusetts, 1972, 379p, Director:^ Dr,"^ David 
Evans, 73-6465, 



Operating on the premise that the public schools are the 
major purveyors of American traditions and cultures and there- 
fore that racial prejudice and discrimination should be ad-i 
dressed through the educational system this study examined 
th6 operation of various ethnic and black studies programs a^nd 
their impact on racial attitudes. The major purpose of the 
study was to collect data and information related to the assess- 
ment and improvement of these programs in order to propose n4w " 
strategies and more relevant content and approaches for in- v 
service teacher education programs, establish new projects in , 1^ 
the public schools, and evaluate the impact and effectiveness ^ 
of such programs, 

A scrutiny of the ':wo philosophies operative in the black 
studies field, separate courses versus curricular revision, 
was followed by a survey of three elementary African heritage 
classes in Harlem that were given an open ended written question- 
naire to determine their impressions of the attitudes towards 
Africa, Excerpts from taped interviews and discussions with 
three classes are included for an in-depth look at the attitudes 
underlying the written responses. 

At the secondary level a survey of twenty-five programs 
throughout the country was made and eight representative case 
studies were isolated andpresented in detail. These case studies 
include separate black studies courses in both traditional and 
experimental predominately white schools for black students only, 
separate courses in minority studies for white students, required 
black history courses in all black high schools, integration of 
black studies into the regular school curriculum in all black high 
schools serving a ghetto, black studies programs in predominately 
black high schools serving a middle class community, and a white 
teacher of black history in an all black high school. Each of 
these case studies examines and present factors which relate to 
the strengths as well as the weaknesses of programs in each 
situation with the aim of providing insights to help admini- 
strators consider problems which might arise from similar 
situations as they attempt to establish such programs. 
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The curriculum guides from sixteen school districts were 
analyzed in depth to better understand^ how tliose districts 
suggest black studies be handled, Contributiortlsm, black 
identity, and a thematic approach emerged as three distinct., 
approaches to the teaching of black studies/ Again. both the 
fallacies and strengths of each approach are explored within 
the educational setting and as they relate to the stated goals 
of each program. It was further found that the guides as tjhey 
exist are not often used in practice. The curriculum guides 
were also measured against the expressed^* needs and interests 
of black students where such needs were op^niy stated. It was 
found that the needs of the black community are infrequently 
considered or understood by persons responsible for the develop- 
ment ^of course outlines, ^* 

The problems of assigning black teachers to teach black 
studies regardless of that teacher's, training and the use of these 
teachers to counsel black students in predominately white schools 
is discussed. 

The study raises a number of questions calling for varied 
interpretations and definitions of a b,lack studies (each equally 
valid), a look at the origin and sponsorship of black st'idies 
programs., the. need for clarifying their purposes within diverse 
settings, and who should teach and who should take black studies 
as well as the need for broader representation of interests and 
student needs in the development of each program. Much of the 
solution is seen to be in teacher preparation. Curriculum re- 
form and adequate evaluation techniques for measuring the im- 
pact and effectiveness of black studies programs are also 
discussed as well as alternatives to the educational problems 
to which black studies are considered a panacea. 



Kent, George Robert, A Survey Of Integrated and Separate Black 
Studies In Maryland Secondary Schools, Grades 10-12 , University 
of Maryland, 1972, 230p, Supervisor: Dr, Richard T, Farrell, 
73-11,393, 

During the decade of the 1960 's, black Americans insisted 
that the curriculum of the schools failed to reflect conditions 
unique to blacks. They demanded Black Studies, and educators 
responded with a variety of programs. Generally, these programs 
were of two types. They provided curricular offerings in Black 
Studies through typical courses in the curriculum or through 
separate courses designed to treat the black experience. This 
study examined integrated and separate Black Studies offerings 
--in^-MaxyJarid secondary schools, grades 10-12, ^ . 

The majo^rirarposes^a£..tJ5,e^ study were: (1) to ascertain the 
extent to which integrated and separate Black Studies were in- 
troduced into the secondary schools, grades 10^12, in Maryland; 
(2) to de:3cribe curricular offerings in separate Black Studies 
in these schools; (3) to test two hypotheses concerning differ- 
ences in areas tof^ emphases between integrated apd separate curri- 
cular offerings in Black Studies, 

To achieve these purposes, th^ researcher utilized question- 
naires to obtain data from two groups of Maryland educators. One 
questionnaire solicited information from principals to describe 



some general characteristics of Black Studies within the limits 
of ej^even research questions, A different questionnaire re- 
quested data from teachers of selected coursers in the social studies 
to test two hypotheses. Questionnaires were mailed to 149 
principals, and 786 teachers in Maryland secondary schools, grades 
10-12, , . , 

^(Questionnaires were returned by 107 principals. Fifty-five 
reported that their schools offered integrated Black Studies, 
and fifty-two indicated that their schools had separate Black 
Studies courses. Larger schools offered more separate courses 
than smaller schools, and nonrural schools had more separate 
courses than-rural schools. More than eighty per cent of the 
schools reported haying'f ewer than thirty-three per cent black 
student.s in the total enrollment. In these schools integrated 
and separate offerings were nearly equal. Black Studies were 
integrated predominantly in social studies courses, and-the most 
frequently offered course was Black History, Thirteen other sepa- 
rate courses were listed, but few schools offered them'. The 
schools have had separate courses for less than four years, and 
school administrators, teachers, and students were largely respon- 
sible for the initiation of Black Studies into the schools. Tea- 
chers had some training in Black Studies through participation 
in workshops, in-service programs, and formal courses relevant 
to Black Studies, 

Questionnaires were received from 352 teachers. Data re- , 
ported by these teachers were utilized to test two-,hypotheses 
relating to the degree of .emphasis, given to the following areas 
of emphases: Contributions of Blacks to America, Slavery, Afri- 
can Background and Culture, and Current Problems and Issues 
Concerning Blacks in America. 

The first research hypothesis,, was stated: There is a 
difference in curricular emphases on topics relevant to Black 
Studies between offerings integrated into regular or typical 
social studies courses and those taught as separate Black Studies 
courses. The results of four tests in which the analysis of vari- 
ance procedure was applied to each area of emphasis revealed that 
the data supported the research hypothesis. 

The secbnd research hypothesis was stated: There is a dif- 
ference in curricular emphases on topics related to Black Studies 
between schools of varying black-white racial compositions . The 
analysis of vatiarice procedure was applied to each of the areas 
of emphases utilizing scores for teachers in three groups of schools 
with varying racial compositions. The results indicated that the 
"data supported the research hypothesis. 
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19. Kiah, Donald Allen. An Identif icatloa Of Black Studies Programs 
' In the State of Maryland With Emphasis On the Black Studies 
Program In the Public High Schools. Of Prince Georges County , 
I* Maryland, As Perceived By Principals, Teachers, and Students 
In the Spring Semester Of 1970-71 > The George Washington 
University, 1972. 27rp. 72,19,731. 



\ The purpose of this study, was to-i'd'entifjr^the current 

status of BlackrStud'ie"s"progr'ams in the State of, Maryland and 
more specifically to examine how the program was perceived by 
principals, teachers, and students in Prince Georges County. 
- The study focused attention on the following areas (1) curri- 
culum, (2) personnel, (3) organization, and (4) evaluation. 

Data for this study were obtained from the state and its 
24 local school systems by use of a letter of Inquiry and an 
interview instrument which consisted of 22 questions. The perce- 
ption data, involving only Prince Georges County, were gathered 
by utilization of three questionnaires which were designed only 
to collect information on how Black Studies was perceived by prin- 
cipa'lis, teachers, and students involved in the program. 

Findings . 

1. The state, by means of p.oiicy and, legislation, was 
found to have provided for programs dealing with the black ex- 
perience. Ten of the 24 school systems provided for Black Studies, 
as a separate program. The majority of these programs consisted 
primarily of a course in. black history. \ 

2. There were. &3''liigh schools in the state with Black 
Studie's. Most of the programs were irvitiat^ed because of student 
demands; however, there is little evidence of student partici- 
pation in planning and program design. 

3. Few systems had developed their own curriculum guides, 
and while flexibility is desirable in content, methods, and ma- 
terials, the programs appeared excessively variant in these ele- 
ments, both among school systems and within school systlsms. 

4. The data^^ studied indicated an apparent need to improve 
both the election process and training process of teachers for 
the program. 

5. There was no evidence in the state of any type of formal 
evaluation of the elective Black Studies program. 

6. The findings in Prince Georges County supported the follow- 
ing: (a) the majority of the individuals in the program were black, 
middle class students preparing for college; (b) the program content 
stresses contemporary problems and history; and'(c) the principals, 
teachers, and students gave a better-than-average over-all evaluation 
of the program. 

RecommendationB - ^ 

1. The state should provide for an expansion of Black Studies 
programs in all school systems of the state. 

2. The state should provide some minimum Htandar<l« nn<l 
lines and direr t all scliool systems to comply. 

3. The state and lo(-al scliool eystems should provhie for tea- 
cher training and for opportunities for In-sorvtcc experiences In 




the area of Black, Studies . 

4. Increased j^hite -student enrollment should be encouraged. 
The Black Studies program is needed by all students. 

5. The state should ascertain how well the contribution of 
blacks is being integrated into the regular curriculum o^ local 
school systems. 

6. Prince Georges County should improve the availability 
of materials, and the program by varying the content and length 
of the course offerings, and provide each school having a Black 
Studies progranv with a teacher who is based full time in that 
school. 



Polk; Travis Ray. The Status Of the Teaching Qf NeRro History In 
the Public High Schools Of Texas . North Texas State University, 
1972*. 149p. 72-24,201. , • ' 

The problem with which this study is concerned is determining 
the status of the teaching of Negro histoify in American history 
classes in the public hi^h schools of Texas. Efforts were made to 
obtain information relative to the (1) ocganization of Negro history 
for instruction, (2) objectives teachers consider most important 
in teaching Negro history, (3) kind and extent of preparation for 
reaching Negro history, (4) evaluative procedures employed by 
teachers, (5) instructional materials and methods which teachers 
used most extensively, and, (6) the exf^otof opposition to teach- 
ing Negro history as perceived by the^ teachers^.^ 

The data for this study were obtained by use ^J^a question- 
naire. Five hundred and fifty-seven questionnaires were mailed 
directly to a random sample of public high school American .history 
teachers located throughout the state of Texas. Two follow-up 
letters and questionnaires were sent at two-week intervals to 
those who failed to return the initial questionnaire. The sample 
consisted of American history teachers from each of the five 
high school classifications established by the Texas Interscholastic ' 
League. Fity-five per cent cf the teachers responded to the 
questjionnaire. 

Based on the information provided by the teachers participa- 
ting in the study, the following conclusions relative to the teaching 
of Negro history in the state of Texas have been reached. 

1. A majority of the American history teachers in the public 
high schools of Texas beleive that Negro history is a significant 
part of American history and that Negro history is beneficial to 
their Caucasian as well as their Negro students: 

2. A majority of the American history teachers believe that 
teaching Negro history will help to reduce interracial tensions v and 
that the Negro child's self-concept would be improved through a 
study of his heritage. 

3. A majority of the American history teuchors heiJevc tliac 
Negro history should be integrated Into the AjntTicnn history course, 
rather than being tauglit as a selective, (ilcctlvt* rourMo. 

4. A majority of the American hifttory LearluTH conMltlcr Llic 
development of an undersLaiul i^^g of Lhc Intorcu I tura I roHponHll)] I I- 
tles of American citizens, to be Lho most aly.ult irml ob Ject Ivo {Jn 
Leaching Nogro lilstory. • 
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5,. A majority of the American history teachers lack suffi- 
cient preparation for teaching the role of the Negro in American 
history. 

6. More of the American history teachers in larger metro-, 
politan areas tend to be more concerned with teaching Negro 
history than do American history teachers in the smaller commu- 
nities or rural areas. 

7. There is a more extensive use of supplementary and audio- 
visual materials on Negro history- in the larger schools than in 
the smaller schools. 

8. A majority of the American history teachers believe that 
the coverage accorded the Negro is inadequate in/ the most recent 
adoptions of American history textbooks in Texas/. 

9. Teachers attempting to initiate a study of Negro history 
will be confronted with minimal opposition to their efforts. 

10. A majority of the American history teachers perceive 
teaching cjbout the Negro and civil rights' as mbre urgent than 
teaching other areas of Negro history. ' 

11. A majority of the American history teachers believe 
that there is no need for special methodology in teaching Negro 
history. 

I 

Warartop, Gwendolyn Kay Chalk. Afro-American Hist:ory: A Revision 
and Critique . Wayne State University, 1972. 60Ap. Adviser: 
August Kerber. 72-28,503. ^ 

' The general purpose of this dissertation is to write a 
unified, integrated history of the Afro-Americans for use on 
the high school level. Though the cont^eht will be focused on 
Black history, the aim will be to achieve the highest degree 
of objectivity. The- author's intent is to avoid slanting toward 
either the Black or White aspects of the data and to include areas 
which have been neglected in the Black history books written thus 
far. 

As an educator, I became concerned because, although most 
of the basic scholarship in history has been White, the interpre- 
tation has been Black, as that term is used in Black mythology. 
In order, to make up for what the Blacks feel is 400 years of 
White racism, cruelty and neglect, emphasis among the White and 
Black authors has been primarily slanted toward a Black view of 
history. The roles of the Whites, who either tried to put an. end 
to slavery or make the lot of the Black easier under the institut- 
ion, has all but been ignored or negat^ . Aid given to the Blacks, 
or appreciation of the Blacks as persons or as a people by the 
Whites since the Civil War has also been all but ignored or ne- 
gated. Most of the Black history written thus far deals with one 
period of Black history and lacks comprehensiveness. 

.A most common motivation for the study of Black history has 
been the desire of the Black community to find a more acceptable 
identity. It is only natural that the militant Blacks, in their 
sparrli for a hpw Blark Identity, would teiid to I rent hlntorlrnl 
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facts in a way calculated to create the new acceptable Identity, 
in the same way as Whites of various ethnic groups who were 
similarly in need c^f upgrading themselves in the American socio- 
economic heap. I 

History has b^en used as an instrument of nationalistic pur- 
pose in Russia, Germany, Maoist China, and in countries where pre- 
vailing ideology requires a history consistent with their own be- 
liefs. The test of a good history book should be that it is fair 
and objective in its selection of facts from the total universe of 
data available concerning recent* history. 

In this dissertation the author attempts to answer non-hypo- 
thesized questions. These are: 

1. What is the best approximation of truth concerning the 
events transpiring under the institution of slavery? 

2. \niat have been the conditions under which the Blacks have ' 
lived since the freeing of the slaves in the Civil War period? 

3. What have been the significant trends and developments in 
Black and White thinking since the Civil War? 

The main sources of data for the study formed what could be 
considered an almost infinite universe composed of of^cial docu- 
ments and written accounts located in: 

1. The Detroit Public .Library, and the 'libraries of Wayne 
State University, mainly, and other locally available libraries. 
^ 2. Books and magazines purchased by the author. 

3. Taped lectures by Station ITOET, in Detroit. 

4. Written material presented in the 1968 Black History Work- 
shop at Wayne State University. 

The author has examined systematically the sweep of Afro- 
American History from African antecedents to the present. It 
seems clear that we are living with a past historical heritage, 
which poses more problems to the unity of America than it answers. 
It is hoped that the examination of the vast universe of data may 
suggest directions in the further development^^of the democratic 
tradition. 

If I have learned anything from this undertaking it is that 
we must be bold in our sociological thinking in order tl^at we may 
deal constructively with the terrifying crises posed by racial con- 
flicts that threaten to tear the fabric of our society to shreds. 
I hope that what we have learned from the past may be applied fruit 
fully to the present Black-Wliite crisis. We hope that with intelli 
gent understanding and courage, a more unified and democratic 
America may emerge. 

22. William^, Willie Lee. Curriculum For Teaching the Black Experience 
Through Music and Dramatic History . University of Masbachusetts, 
1972, 136p. Chairman: Dr. Gloria Joseph. 73-7111. 

During the past two decades, the plea from Black students 
and the community has been to obtain an effective Black studios 
program. These voices have spread to the college«, unlverfllt Jor, 
and tho public Hchool«. Their plo/i han led m;iny /iclmlnliil r/itorn 
and tcNirhcTH to implement iiomc fcirm of ;i IJI/irk fitiiclfi'f^ proKr/im. 

• . . 38 
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The results have left many questions unanswered, such as: 

1. When should I begin teaching a Black studies program? 

2. When should I begin teaching about the Negro and race rel- 
ations? 3, What methods can I use to teach Black history? 

4, Wliat resources are available for the teaching 4of the Black ex- 
perience? 5. How can I obtain them? 6. Should I teach Black 
studies separately or as a part of my regular school curriculum? 

A flood of material on the Black experitjnce has been produced 
in recent years. Abundant material, however, does not in itself 
solve the classroom teacher's pedagogical problem. He must deter- 
mine how the materials can be most effectively used to attain the 
objectives t}iat he has formulated. The intent of this study is 
to prepare a curriculum for Incorporating the Black experience in 
the classroom. 

Various components of this curriculum have been tried through 
out the New England area. As a result of these trial efforts, 
an improved curriculum will be developed that advocates a mandate 
for change in education today in regard to an innovative approach 
for incorporating* the Black experience in the public schools curri 
culum. 

The main content of this study will be based upon a proven 
curriculum in music and drama. The courses will be set up in 
a manner that will enable students to achieve success early in 
their classroom experiences. The main theme will be the incorpo- 
ration of the valuable contributions of the Black artist. 

This kind of integration must be implemented into the school 
sy&tems because the American Black will be living tomorrow with 
the very people against whom he is struggling today. 

,The primary purpose of this study is to delineate a cur- 
riculum that will help teachers present the truth about Black 
history in the classroom; The curriculum will consist of three 
parts; 1. Music identity collage concept. 2. Historical drama. 

3. Social implications through drama. 

This study and proposed curriculum guide is to show the rea- 
der that sutdents can be more honest about their feelings and 
their complexities, and recognize that their responses and atti- 
tudes when confronted by the facts of race are a peculiar combina- 
tion of the particular and the general. Their attitude^ are uni- 
quely theirs, but they are very like the humorous responses of 
others. 

In view of ever-changing curriculums and relevance o'f racial 
attitudes throughout the country, this study is based upon experi- 
mentation in the Springfield School System in Springfield, Massach 
setts in 1971 and 1972. However, it is proposed that it can be im 
pigmented in any srhool system seeking innovative education. 
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23. Bryson, James Robert. The Design and Evaluation Of A Program 
For Low Achievers In Ninth Grade General Mathematics . The 
University of Mississippi, 1972. 123p. Director: Associate 
Professor Harold C. Hein . 72-20,227. 

The purpose of this study was to determine effects, of 
specifically designed curricular materials and activities upon 
the achievement and attitude of students enrolled in ninth grade 
general mathematics. This study reports on the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of a general mathematics curri- 
culum designed for relevance as to style, sex, and cultural in- 
terests of the 'general mathematics students in a southern high 
school. 

^^ocedure 

Members of the staff of Daniel High School, New Albany, 
Mississippi, including two teachers of mathematics, the high 
school principal, and the director of instruction designed 
student problems and prepared special materials du^in'g the sum- 
, mer of 1970 for use during the fall term by an experimental 
group. 

Relevant topics to i>e included in the curriculum were se- 
lected with assistance from a university consultant and school 
• staff members in vocational and pre-vocational education. Much 
of the semesteij's work was designed in such a manner that it would 
provide review and strengthen skills in the four basic operations 
with integers. Original "word" problems considered relevant to 
the situation were written by the committee. The experimental 
curriculum was divided into units of work called "contracts" 
. which were further subdivided into lessons designed to meet the 
specific objective of each contract. Educational games and field 
trips were included in the experimental program as enrichment 
activities. No homework was assigned the experimental group, and 
the only test given was a semester examination developed by the 
respective teachers . 

The traditional textbook approach was used with a control 
group, and very few verbal problems were included. Educational 
games were not used extensively by the control group, but members 
were allowed to go on meaningful field trips. Grades for the 
traditional course were based upon homework, tests," and the seme- 
ster examination. *" 

Thfe sample consisted of four classes which Involved all stu- 
dents enrolled In ninth grade general mathematics in the Daniel 
Hl^h SrhonI, during the first semester of the 1970-71 school year. 
Stii(Jent» Kelf«t(M| fcir eurfillineul In ninth Kr;nlf» j'/Mior.il iiuU h^mnt h h 
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were those who filled to meet the criteria set for a first 
course in algebra? A randomized block procedure involved 
grouping the students by race, sex, and raw scores on the Orleans- 
Hanna Algebra Prognosis Test , and then randomly assigning them 
to individual classes. 

Tyo teachers were each assigned one control class and one 
experimental class of ninth grade general mathematics. The 
duration of the study was the first semester (18 .weeks), of the 
1970-71 school year. ' * 

The ^^fetropolitan Arithmetic Test , Advanced Level, was given 
as a pretes^t and posttest to measure achievement gain during thei ' 
semester, artd the Mathematics Inventory was utilized as a pretest 
and posttest to measure change in student attitude. Appropriate 
t-tests were used to determine significance of 'differences . ; 

1 

Conclusions / i 

' ! 

1. The achievement gain in ninth grade general mathematics! 
was not affected significantly by utilizing the experimental cur^ 
riculum. Both ^the experimental and control group showed a sig- j 
nificant increase in achievement at the .001 level during the \ 
semester. The greater spread in posttest scores of Negro students 
in the experimental group as compared with the control group indi- 
cates the experimental curriculum may be more effective than the 
traditional curriculum. 

2. Changes in attitudes were a function of the type curricu- 
lum used. A mean decrease of 1,24 points in attitude was found 
for the experimental group, arid a mean increase of 5.72 points 
was reported for the control group. Statistically, at iiho, .05 
level, ^he experimental group showed no significant change during 
the semester, but the control group experienced an increase which 
was significant at the ,01 level. Further analysis indicated- 
considerable variation in the amount of change between classes for 
both the experimental and c'Qptrol group. 

Everett, Douglas Lavelle. The Effects Of Tutoring On Achievement In 
and Attitude Toward Plane Geometry^ By Second Semester Tenth Grade 
Students. University of Southern Mississippi, 1972. 54p. 72-26,538* 

Tutoring has been employed in one form or another for a long 
time. Through the years there has been widespread belief that 
tutoring helps the tutee achieve at a higher Level, Very few 
empirical studies to determine if tutoring he^s the tutee have* 
been reported. Even fewer studies have been rl|ported that at- 
tempted to measure the effects of tutoring in the affective domain. 

The purpose of this study was to determine if second semester 
tenth grade plane geometry students who have access to tutorial 
help from junior college students achieve at a significantly 
higher level an'ci have a significantly better attitude toward plane 
geometry than sj^corul scmcHter Lonth grado Kcumetry HtudiMits who 
flo nor have ijrrcHR lo tntnrlal hclp.^ 

Tho pnihk'in Ih 8init*t\ In Hj)o<»iri< loriiiH hy i ho (oll(iwln>'. 
hypot lifHOH : * 
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1. Students who' have access to tutoring achieve at a higher 
level than those who do not have access fco tutoring; 

2. Students who have access to 'tutoring have a better at- 
titude toward .plane geometry than those who do not have access to 
tutoring; ^ - , 

3. \nxen the achievement scores are grouped according to the 
ability level and the sex of the students, students who have 
access to tutoring have higher meant scQtes than those who do not 
have access to tutoring; 

When the attitude scores are grouped according to the 
ability level and the sex of the students, students who have ac- 
cess to tutoring have higher mean scores than those who do not 
have access to tutoring; ♦ 

5* There is a significant- effect on mean achievement scores 
by the interaction between ability levels and treatment; 

6, There is a significant effect on mean achievement 'scores 
by the interaction between sex and \reatTnent; 

^ 7. There is a significant effect on mean attitude scores by 
the interaction "between ability levels and treatment, and 

8. There is a significant effect on mean attitude scores by 
the interaction between sex and treatment. 

To test the hypotheses, 154 second semester tenth grade plane 
geometry students enrolled on- the Harris Campus of Meridian High 
School, Meridian, Mississippi during the second semester of the 
1970-71 school year were randomly divided into two groups equal in 
number. One group was designated the experimental group and the 
other group was designated the control group. Both groups were 
composed of students taught by one of two female white teachers. 
The experimental group had access to tutoring for at least one hour 
per day by black and one white second year male student enulled j^z 
the Meridian Junior College, The study covered seventeen weeks. 

The 154 students were divided into three groups according to 
ability — high, middle, and low. The composite score on the Califor- 
nia' Test of Mental Maturity was used to indrcate ability. 

During the lastj^ek-of I'h'e study the final examination of the 
AddisonJ^eslje_y--TeS'es'^ Plane Geometry, 1969 edition, form A and 
the Rammers Attitude Toward Any School Subject Scale ^short form) 
were administered to the 154 students. 

Three way analysis of variance was employed to determine the 
interaction effects of the independent variables on the dependent 
variables. These data did not support any of the hypotheses. at the 
significant level of confidence. However, there were three import- 
tarit findings to be reported. The relationship between ability and 
achievement were significant at the ,02 level of confidence. The 
effteot on attitude by the interaction of ability and treatment was 
significant at the .02 level. The effect on attitude by the inter- 
action of ability, sex> and treatment was significant at the .004 
level; 
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25/ Fairman, Billie Jack. The Effectiveness Of A Structured Mathe- 
patics Program With Culturally Deprived Kindergarten Children . 
North Texas State University, 1972. 137p. 73-2901. 

This study is limited to the mathematics performance of 
two groups of culturally deprived kindergarten students, mostly 
blacks, with a few whites and Mexican-Americans, who were enrolled 
at Robert E. Lee Elementary School (Denton, Texas) for the\ entire 
school year of 1970-71. The purposes of the study are to tompare 
the effectiveness of two methods of teaching mathematics tA cul- 
turally disadvantaged children and to check for interaction^ of 
treatments when these children are classified by sex. \ 

The teacher of the control group used an incidental approach 
in developing mathematical ideas, whereas the teachers of the 
experimental group used a structured program. 

At mid-year of the experiment a measure of intellectual 
capacity was obtained for each child individually by admini- 
stering the Slosson Intelligence Test (S IT) . 

An assessment of each pupil's mathematical c oncepfs and"~ 
abilities was also determined at the outset of th. 5tudy by 
using the Comprehensive Mathematics Inventory Test <,CMI) , 
^ which was given individually in two sittings of about twenty 
minutes each. This instrument gave a measure of each child's 
understanding of (1) sets» numbers, an'd numerals; (2) measure- 
ment of money, time, temperature, length, and weight; and (3) 
geometry . _ ^ 

At the endr.of the study., the CMI was* used, as a posttest 
to determine the achievement of both the control group and the 
; experimental group. 

There was no significant difference between the means of 
the control group and the experimental group on the Slosson 
Intelligence Test , and neither was there a significant diffe- 
rence between the means of the two groups on the Comprehensive 
Mathematics Inventory pretest. As a matter of fact, there was 
a high degree of correlation between the scores each child made 
on the SIT and the CMI pretest. 

The results reported in this study indicate that? the experi- 
mental group had significantly greater achievement, as measured 
by the. CMI, than the control group. This significant achieve- 
ment implies that the- structured program was superior to the in- 
cidental program^ ir\ "the following ways: 1. The content of the cur- 
riculum was broader in scope. 2. A greater variety of materials 
was used. 3. The various vays of grouping the chiMren for class'- 
room instruction were more flexible. 4* The teaching procedures 
allowed more opportunity for pupil involvement. 5. The regular 
time set aside for the daily mathematics lesSons gave these cul- 
turally deprived children a routine that was much needed as a sta- 
bilizing factor. ^ 

When the children were classified by sex for the purposes of 
this study, there was no significant interaction among ttie treat- 
ments. I 
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Since few research studies have concentrated on the develop- 
ment of the kindergarten mathematics curriculum for the culturally 
disadvantaged, a longitudinal study of this nature would offer 
administrators and kindergarten teachers the guidelines they seem 
to lack today when it comes to implementing a vital mathematics 
program for the five-year-old child. 



26. Goldner, Lawrence Ronald. A Study df the Effects Of Compensatorv 
Instruccion In Language Arts and lA Ar^r■hmp^^n Pn Achlevem en t , 
Study Habits, and S elected Attitude's Of Ijghth Grade Srndenn<. in 

. A Depressed-Area School. New York University, 1972. 389p'. 

Chairman: Prof essor^Xirgil A. aift.\ 72-26,632. 

\ 

The purpose/ of this study was to\ investigate the effects of 
compensatory -periods of language arts \ of arithmetic instruction 
on the achievement (in these subject Areas) or two matched grbups 
ot eight grade students compared .t^ a jthird (qontrol) group of 
eighth graders who did not receive any compensatory instruction. 
The study also examined the effects of its compensatory program 
on study habits and selected attitudes of these same students. 

The experimental program was conducted -in a depressed-area 
school with a pupil population that was virtually 100 percent 
Negro. More than 80 percent of the students were below grade- 
level in reading and arithmetic. The program consisted of three 
extra hours per week, for 18 weeks, individualized and small group 
instruction in basic skills. Remediation activities were based 
upon the diagnosis of each pupil's needs and made up of a wide 
variety of high interest multi-media, and ipultl-level material 

One experimental group of 120 students, divided equally into 
four ability-level classes based upon reading achievement, re- 
ceived additional instruction in language ar,ts skills. A second 
matched (by reading achievement) experimental group of 120 students 
received additional instruction in arithmetic skills. The 90 
control pupils received no compensatory instruction. 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were used to measure achieve- 
ment language arts ,and arithmetic. The Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitude was used to measure changes in study habits and se- 
lected attitudes. The analysis of covarlance computer program, 
which was used to analyze the data, adjusted the post-test means 
to compensate for initial -(pretest score differences for each de- 
pendentyariable examined. Three comparisons were madfe for each 
dependent va-rlable.. considered . The comparisons were: h) experi- 
mental^ vs. cohtrol; experimental^ vs. experimental,; aAd (3) 
experimental^ vs. control. ThiV approach made possible a more 
thorough examination of the data related to each-hypothesis. 

Findings 

^ The investigator hypothesized that: "Students who receive com- 
^ pensatory perlcds of instruction in language arts (or arithmetic) 

wiU evidence greater increments of achievement In language" arts 
(or arithmetic) than students who do not.havc such colnpcnsalory in- 
struction..." A comparison of the performance of the compen-satory 
language arts classes With that of the control classes failed to 

• - ' A-/L ■ - 
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support the hypothesis. However, comparison (2) showe^*^ that the 
students in the language arts group evidence significantly greater 
achievement in language arts skills than did the students in the 
arithmetic group. ,The language aits program ap'peats to have been 
most effective with the stiidents having the more serious skill 
deficiencies in language arts. ^ 

Comparison (1), between the compensatory arithmetic and the 
control classes, failed to' support the hypothesis. In comparing 
the two experimental treatments - comparison (2) - the hypothesisf 
was supported by only one /of three dependent variables measured. 

The investigator hypbthesized that: "Students who receive 
compensatory periods of "instruction. . *will evidence greater im- 
provement in study habits and selected attitudes than students who 
do not have such compensatory instruction../' While failing to 
support the hypothes'is, data did show that the experimental groups 
maintained their pj^etest levels of the study habits and attitudes 
scale. 

It would api^ear that a more individualized compensatory 
education program for some kinds of children in depressed area 
schools can be beneficial. The fact that many other programs have 
failed ana that certain elements of this program were less success- 
ful than others indicates the need for continuous evaluation and 
restructuring of each segment of individualized ^curriculum. 

The question of how to compensate for the educational depri- 
vation of disadvantaged children is of suc^ great magnitude that 
a cooperative effort, involving a number of investigaters, is 
recommended as the best way to provid'e the most productive research 



Hammons, Donald Wayne. Student Achievement In Selected Areas Of 
Arithmetic During Transition From Traditional To Modern Mathe- 
matics (1960-1969 ). The Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 1972. 87p. Supervisor: 
Dr. Sam Adams'. 72-28,349. 

The purpose of this study Was to determine if any signi- 
ficant change in proficiency of . students in Caddo Parish, Louisi- 
ana in the basic areas o^ arithmetic computation and reasoning 
had occurred during t5he period 1960 to 1969. The period 
studied was one of transition from traditional to modern mathe- 
matics. 

The sample of 6903 was selected from the eighth-grade students 
who attended the schools of Caddo Parish, Louisiana during the 
school years whose fall semester began in 1961, 1963, 1965, 1967 or 
1969. The sample size by year was 1510, 1481, 1338, 1375, and 1199 
respectively. Each year approximately forty classrooms were re- 
presented. \The seven schools for the study were chosen to re- 
present the different socio-economic patterns and the races that 
existed in the parish. Black students attended separate schools 
during the period studied and constituted an aver-age of 35 percent 
of the school pop,ulation. The sample represented about 30 percent 
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per year of the eighth-grade population of the parish. 

Eighth-grade students in the schools of Caddo Parish are 

' administered the California Achievement Test each fall semester • 
Each year of the study was considered a different treatment of 
the basic subject area in order to test for differences. The 
statistical procedure analysis of variance, using the least 
squares technique, was then performed by computer on the raw 
scores of all students in the study. by year for the five years 
studied, F-ratios were used to determine significant changes- 
at the ,05 and ,01 levels of conf idence-of the students in the 
sample for the basic areas of computation and reasoning, 

, In order to determine significant trends in proficiency 
of the areas studied, polynomial regression equations were 
computed. The year effects were partitioned into individual 
degree of freedom orthogonal polynomial comparisons. This 
is a method to examine the equation for predicting the depen- 
dent variable-in this case computation and reasoning-on the 
basis of year trends: F-ratios were the basis for determining 
trends significant at the ,05 and ,01 lev.els of confidence, 

' Graphs of the linear trends were displayed. 

Based upon the sample used, the following conclusions 
appeared to be justified: 

1, There was a significant change in proficiency of com- 
putation skills of students in Caddo Parish, Louisiana during 
the period 1960-1969, 

2, A significant declining trend of proficiency in compu- 
tation skills was present ia Caddo Parish, Louisiana during the 
period 1960-1969, >^ 

3, A significant^ change i*n achievement in reasoning was not 
found among students iii^ the parish. 



4, Significant declining trends of proficiency in computation 



Oak Terrace, Carver, and wii4:"ut Hill, 

5, Schools categorized as "white" according to t^tS*" student 
population had a significant declining trend in computational pro- 
ficiency, 

6, Schools categorized as "black" according to the 
student population had a significant declining trend in computa- 
tional proficiency, 

7r No school of the sample had an increasing trend in computa- 
tional proficiency during th^ period studied, 

8, Significant declining treri^s of proficiency in reasoning 
were present in the following schools: Linwood, Oak Terrace, and 
Carver, 

9. Significant increasing trends of proficiency in reasoning 
were present in the schools Linear and Walnut Hill, 

10, Increasing trends of proficiency in reasoning were present 
in schools categorized as "black" according to predominant student 
population, ^ 




Broadmoor , Linwood , 
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28. Isenberg, Robert Leon. A Comparison Of Achievement Scores In 
Reading, Arithmetic, and Motor Skfll Development AmonR Three 
Instructional Programs With Different Lisvels Of Supportive 
Services For Elementary School Compensatory Education Students * 
Brigham Young University, 1972. 210p. Chairman: Leland J. 
Hendrix. 72-32,649. 

This study was conducted to determine the effectiveness 
of. an ESEA Title I Compensatory Education Program carried out 
in grades one through five. It was hypothesized that no sig- 
nificant difference would be found among compensatory education 
' students in achievement growth in reading, arithmetic, and motor 
skills with regard to the main effects of instructional program, 
grade, sex, school and their interactions. 

The 270 students lit the program were grouped into three 
learning categories and assigned to three instructional levels 
receiving increasing amounts of supportive services. An analysis 
of variance was performed on the data. The trends and significant 
results indicated that a> diagnostic, prescriptive approach to 
reading and appropriate use of supportive services was most ef- 
fective. The students performed better in arithmetic than in 
reading. The significant arithmetic gains were attributed to the 
sequentially designed, individualized program that was imple- 
mented. Significant gains were found in motor skills, and it 
was recommended that a pre-school motor development program 
be implemented to increase the disadvantaged students' readiness 
for academic learning. 



29. Janjefs, Jerusha Ann Cobb. A Study Of the Effects Of Problem- 
Solving Strategies Developed In Teacher In-Service Workshops 
On Fourth and Fifth Grade Childrens ' Achievement. (Previously 
copyrighted material on several pages not microfilmed at request 
of author. Available for consultation at Wayne State University 
Library). Wayne State University, 1972. 213p. Adviser: 
Dr. Charlotte W. Junge. 73-12,540. 

This study was concerned with devising a series of in- 
service workshops for teachers of the selected sample with 
reference to improving teaching strategies in problem-solving 
in mathematics. It was limited to the verbal problem-solving 
portion of the mathematics curriculum-. It was further limited 
to ten classrooms comprising fourth and fifth-grade children in 
one school. A major purpose was to gain insight and information 
from the multi-model instructional mode employed in teaching the 
sample verbal problem-solving in mathematics. Specifically, 
answers to the following questions were sought: 1. Does speci- 
fically planned in-service work with teachers geared to problem 
solving techniques, the use of manipulative materials, and il- 
lustrations help children improve in their ability to solve verbal 
problems in mathematics? 2. Does the suggested procedure of 
using criterion-type diagnostic tests provide information and 
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direction needed for further instruction and facilitate prer- 
paration of learning experiences necessary for achievement? 
3- Do teachers and students express confidence and enthusiasm 
as a result of exposure to the suggested model and procedures? 

Educators have long been concerned about the difficulty 
some children have in solving verbal problems in irathematics . 
Numerous research studies have dealt with factors affecting 
problem-solving abilities and reveal that factors are varied 
and many, ; 

It would be helpful to identify an approach that would 
facilitate achievement in problem-solving in mathematics for 
certain urban children • Consequently, the main concern in this 
study was whether or not the planned intervention for solving \ 
verbal problems in mathematics helped these children to im- 
prove in achievement of the problem-solving segment of mathe- 
matics. Based on standardized test results, disadvantaged 
urban children perform poorly in the verbal problem-solving 
segment of the mathematics tests. 

In-service work with teachers may help these children 
gain better understanding of strategies to use. for solving 
verbal problems by translating the language of mathematics 
into workable solutions. 

The sample for the study was selected from an urban middle 
school that has many characteristics of large inner-city schools. 
The school population is predominantly Black from lower-socio- 
economic backgrounds. The White portion of the school popula- 
tion is comprised of students of southern-born parents and a . 
few from middle class families. One hundred and twenty-four 
students and ten teachers were involved in the^study. 

These students were identified through te^t data collected 
by the school system and grouped according to grade level 
attained in reading. Forms were designed and used to collect 
data on the participating teachers. Interview questions, cri- 
terion type diagnostic tests, and a handbook of teaching stra- 
tegies were developed by the investigator for the purpose of 
gathering information to aid in analyzing the impact of the treat- 
ment. The procedure for conducting the study was as follows: 

1. Secured permission for conducting the study. 

2. Identified the location and subjects. 

3. Began preparation of a handbook to be used for 
in-service worksHops. 

1. In-Service Workshop I. 

2. Conducted first interview survey of children. 

3. Collected and recorded California Test data. 

1. In-Service Workshop II. 

2. Administered button's Attitudinal Checklist, 

3. Administered Diagnostic Test I that follows teaching 
strategies developed in Workshop I, 



October 

November 

December 



January 



February 
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March 1, In-Service Workshop III. 

.-2. Administered Diagnostic Test II, 
3, Tape recorded problem-solving interviews. 

April 1. Administered Stanford Achievement Test on Arithmetic 
Applications to all subjects, 
2, Collected final data on alJ. participants, 

May-June 1, Developed information profile for each subject, 
2, Key punched data for computer analysis. 

Evaluation of the study was based on information revealed' 
from data collected on the subjects in the following areas f 
1, Achievement of correct responses to verbal problems in the 
three diagnostic tests, 2, Responses to orally given problems 
in the interviews, 3, Responses to attitudinal checklists, 4, 
Comparison of the samples' achievement on a standardized test, 
( The Stanford Achievement Test )r by the identified groups, 
5, Asfsessment of the in-service workshops revealed by teachers 
on the evaluative questionnaire, 

I Recommendations were meant to suggest further study /of 
processes of diagnosis, evaluation, and instruction meant* to 
helpf educators facilitate achievement in solving verbal^ problems 
in mathematics for middle grade level children, 



Kuef/ler, Melvin Mathias, An Evaluation Of the Effectiveness Of A 
HlSh School Remedial Education Program , University of Oregon, 
1972., 207p, Adviser: Dr, A, C, Hearn, 73-7920, / . 

The purposes of this study were as follows: ,(1) to determine 
the effectiveness of a special remedial program, called a Saturday 
Morning Remedial Program (SMRP) , which has been operating in a 
large urban center for a number of years; and (2) to obtain in- 
formation about the SMRP program and the studerit who participates 
in it, / 

Compai ons between treatment groups an^' control groups 
were conducted to evaluate the effectiveness' of the program, while 
interviews and questionnaires from SMRP staxf and SMRP students 
provided the source of the desired inform^ion about the SMRP 
program and the SMRP students. 

The sample for the experimental portion of £he study con- 
sisted of 472 students who had participated in the SMRP classes 
in the years 1969 to 1971, and for whom data were available, 
and an equal number (472) of matched control students who had not 
participL the SMRP program. 

The saiuj for the information-seeking portion of the study 
consisted of questionnaire replies from thirteen teachers and from 
172 students who had completed the program during the years 1970 
to 1972, 

In the statistical analysis 472 treatment students were matched 
with control students on the basis of sex, previous achievement. 
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academic aptitude, age, and same home school classroom. Matching 
on^the same home school classroom ensured that the students were 
also\matched on regular class teachers, method of instruction, 
textbook, time of day the instruction was received, classmates, 
and classroom verbal interaction. The comparisons were made on 
final achievement in nin6 subjects. The criterion variables and 
their N's are- as follows: Mathematics Nine (102 pairs). Mathe- 
matics Ten (93. pairs Mathematics Twenty (68 pairs), Mathematics 
Thirty (102 pairs), French Thirty (10 pairs). Science Nine 
•(11 pairs), and Chemistry Ten (8 pairs). 

In addition, comparisons were made between experimental and 
control groups on final achievement for various subgroups as ^^^.^^ 
follows: sex; low, middle, or high previous achievement; low," 
middle, or high academic aptitude; and younger, middle; or older 
age. 

Pearson product-moment correlations were calculated for the 
relation-'hip between the variables. Analysis of variance was 
used to test the significance of the difference betvJeen means for 
the correlated groups in the comparisons established in the null 
hypotheses. 

Findings and Conclusions 

1. All the matching variables were significantly correlated 
with the criterion variable. Previous achievement and final 
achievement had a correlation coefficient of .55. 

2. In five out of nine svibjects remedial students obtained 
significantly higher final achievement scores than did control 
students. Therefore, the progiam may be considered effective 
for ranedial students in the following sul^jects: Mathematics Ten, 

^ Mathematics Twenty, Mathematics Thirty, Chemistry Thirty, and 
Physics Thirty. - 

3. Although remedial students in Mathematics Nine, Science 
Nine, and Chemistry Ten did not achieve significantly higher final 
achievement scores than did control students, the difference in 
mean final achievement scores in each comparison was to the benefit 
of the remedial student. 

4. French Thirty remedial students apparently did no worse 
or better than control students. 

5. Female experimental students appeared to benefit more from 
the SMRP classes than did the male experimental students. 

6. High previous achievement remedial students seemed to benefit 
more from the SMRF classes than did remedial students in the middle 
or low previous achievement subgroups. 

7. High academic aptitude remedial students seemed to benefit 
considerably more from SMRP classes than did the low or middle 
academic aptitude experimental subgroups. 

8. The middle age subgroup of experimental students also seemed 
to benefit considerably ipore from the SMRP classes than did t;he i 
younger or older age experimental subgroups. 

9. The remedial student in the SMRP program seemed to be'Tiighly 
goal oriented and appeared, to have advantages that many high school 
students might not have; consequently he might be atypical. 
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Recoimnenda t ions 

1. That the SMRP program be continued, and 2. That the 
school board encourage more disadvantaged, underachieving 
students to participate in the SMRP program. 



31. News tat, Steven. A Study Of the Relationships Between Socio- 

cultural Variables and Geometric Problem Solving Performances 
Of Disadvantaged Children . Michigan State Ur^versity, 1972. 
228p. 73-12,788. 

The purpose of this research study was to (i^termine if 
scciocul tural variables of socioeconomic status, yfather" 
•present in the home, and crowding in the home infl^uenced the 
learning of geometric constructions by culturally impoverished 
junior high' school students. ^ " 

A geometry workbook was designed to minimize the influence 
of reading by presenting each geometry lesson via an audio tape. 
Each taped lesson was approximately fifteen minutes in length 
and contained all of the neqessary information for learning 
specific types of geometric construction illustrated in the work- 
book. 

In this study a review of the literature pertaining to the 
cognitive theories of psychology was presented. These theories 
were based upon Piaget, Bruner and Ausubel. In general, the 
cognitive theorists attempted to explain the developmental 
learning patterns of the organism. These learning patterns 
were descriptions of^ the organism's capability for operational 
thinking . 

Pedagogical implications for learning mathematical con-- 
cepts are prevalent throughout the cognitive theories discussed 
K, in this investigation. Although the purpose of this investiga- 

tion was not to study individual differences, some generaliza- 
tions as to differential modes of intellectual growth for apply- 
ing these modes to solving mathematical problems has been dis- 
cussed. Recognition of the capabilities suggested by the 
various phases of intellectual growth are essential for the de- 
velopment of an adequate teaching methodology for the culturally 
impoverished learner. 

The data analyzed in this research study included achieve- 
ment test scores, course grades assigned by teachers, certain 
cultural variables, and scores on 'the test instrument of the 
teaching method being evaluated by this study. 

In this study the predicted non-correlation between social 
and familial variables and student achieviement were found. The 
non— significance of these correlations were determined by a two-. 
taile4 t test for correlated means and the t ratio for testing 
the significance of a correlation coefficient. 
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The results of this study indicated that familial char- 
acteristics, the presence pr absence of a "father" in the home, 
and crowding produced no systematic effect upon the performance 
of students on the teaching method in question. 

It would appear, from this study, that sociocultural vari- 
ables are not correlated with students performance on the test 
instrument; and vocabulary deficiencies are not a barrier to 
successful learning when the disadvantaged child ±s\ presented 
with a teaching methodology that does not .emphasize reading, 
skills. 

Further research should be focused on environmental vari- 
ables and their relationships to physical characteristics, per- 
sonality development, achievement data, and any changes in 
the socioeconomic status between infancy and adulthood. This 
chain like cause and effect relationship, between the disad- 
vantaged child and his environment, should provide further 
understanding toward the development of a curriculum that 
would overcome the multilateral influence of social deprivations 
on learning. 



Nowell, Willis Cullen. The Effectiveness C the Learning Resource 
Teacher As A Treatment Component Of Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title I, Programs- For Culturally Disadvantaged 
Children. The University of Tennessee, 1969. I67p. Major 
Professor; A. Paul Wishart. 70-2129. 

The general purpose of this investigation was to determine 
the effectiveness" of an ESEA Title I treatment program designed 
for culturally disadvantaged children. Specifically, the pur- 
pose of this study was to determine the effects of a learning 
resource teacher on academic achievement scores for nine popu- 
lation subgroups on four independent variables: reading, work 
knowledge, arithmetic computation, and arithmetic problem sol- 
ving 

A random sample of 339 subjects was selected from 3A ele- 
mentary schools serving poverty areas of Metropolitan Nashville- 
Davidson County. The sample group was divided on the bases of 
sex and race. Eight population subsets were formed in addition 
to the total sample. Pre- and post- achievement measures were 
obtained for the first year when subjects were not exposed to 
treatment. Pre- and post- achievement measures were obtained 
the second year when subjects were subjected to treatment. All 
achievement measures were obtained by the administration of 
Forms A, B, and^C of the Metropolitan Achievement Test admini- 
stered by school psychologists and guidance counselors. Intelli- 
gence levels were determined by the use of the Otis Intelligence 
Test in the spring of the first year of the' study. Analysis of 
variance, and analysis of covariance we're employed to determine the 
significance of differences betjween treatment and control groups at 
the 0.05 level of confidence. Intelligence was treated as the 
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covariate. The data for each of the MAT areas were analyzed 
for the entire group and for eight population subgroups. 
For each of the MAT measures, the total sample was analyzed 
using a 2 X 2 X 2 (race x sex x treatment) factorial analysis 
of variance. Each of the population subsets was subjected to 
the appropriate race x treatment, sex x treatment^ or treat- 
ment only analysis of variance. This series of analysis was 
then rep.eated wi^th I.Q. scores being used as the covariate in ^ 
a series of analysis of covariance. 

Results of the study were presented in 111 tables. Tables 
depicting analysis of variance, analysis of covariance, and 
means and standard deviations were prepared for the nine popu- 
lation subgroups for the four academic achievement variables; 
reading, work knowledge, arithmetic computation, and arithmetic 
problem solving. For reading and work knowledge, differences 
were found between treatment and control groups. In all cases 
yhere differences existed, they could be accounted for by mean 
gain scores of White subjects. For arithmetic computation 
and arithmetic problem solving, those differences between treat- 
ment and control groups significant at the 0.05 level were at- 
tributed to Negro subjects • 

From these data, it appears that the treatment program was 
successful as designed. All subjects demonstrated gain scores 
for the treatment period; although** in some isolated cases, gain 
scores for treatment groups were less than for control groups. 
The learning resource teacher apparently affected an increase 
in academic achievement of culturally disadvantaged children. 
Differences in the rate of achievement for .Negro and .White 
subjects on the four variables could not be accounted for on 
the basis of these data. 

There was the. fact that many Negro subjects were experi- 
encing integrated programs for the first time and were facing 
White middle-class teachers who may or may not have been success- 
ful in communicating with Negro subjects. The reverse was also 
true with White subjects facing Negro teachers for the first time 
in their S(chool experiences. 

Learning resource teacheVs were added to traditionally or- 
ganized programs, and the effects of a conservative faculty group 
could not be determined from this investigation. With certain mo 
dification, this treatment program would warrant replication. 



Owens, Douglas- Timothy. The Effects Of Selected Experiences On 
the Ability of Disadvantaged Kindergarten and First Grade Chil- 
ren To Use Properties Of Equivalence and Order Relations . 
University of Georgia, 1972. 254p. Supervisor: Leslie P. Steffe 
73-5754. 

This study was viewed as basic research in the application . 
of Piagetian cognitive development theory to curriculum used in 
the primary school classroom. Small-group activities were pro- 
vided to improve the abilities of the children to use mental 
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processes which Piaget has concluded are prerequisite to the de- 
velopment of a concept pf number. 

Subjects of the study were A7-.klader^arten and grade one 
children from an economically-disadvantagetl urban community in 
the southeastern United States. Subjects were given 16 lessons 
in which the matching relations, "as many as," "more than," and 
"fewer than," and the length relations, "as long as," "longer 
than," and "shorter then," were operationally defined on con- 
crete materials. Approximately one— half of the children took 
pretests. "Then the full treatment group had four lessons on 
conservation of the matching relations and five lessons on 
,the transitive property of t;he matching relations. The partial 
treatment (control) group continued with regular class work. 
Twelve structured interview posttests were given to all sub- 
jects on Matching (Length) Relations, Conservation of Matching 
(Length) Relations, Transitivity of Matching (Length) Relations, 
Symmetric Property of a Matching (Length) Relation, Asymmetric - 
Property of Matching (Length) Relations , and Reversibility (a^b 
implies bva) of Matching (Length) Relations. An unstructured 
Transitivity (of a matching relation)' Problem was also given. 

The full treatment group outperformed the partial treatment 
group on the Asymmetric and Transitive Properties of Matching 
Relations but no relationship was found between being in a 
treatment group and performance on the Transitivity Problem. 
Grade one children out;pei;f ormed kindergarten children on Matching 
Relations, Conservation of Matching Relations, Syrranetric Property 
of a Matching , Relation, Asymmetric Property of Matching Relations, 
Reversibility t^f Matching Relations, and Length Relations. 

It was concluded thax the treatment was not effective in 
improving the ability of the children to conserve matching rela- 
tions. The treatment improved the ability of the children to 
perform transitiv.ity tasks very much like the ^treatment acti- 
vities, but this improvement did not generalize to the more dif- 
ficult Transitivity Problem or to the logically parallel Transi- 
tivity of Length Relations. 

Pretest was used as a factor because only part of the chil- 
dren had the pretests. While Pretest interacted with Treatment 
for two relational properties, pretesting did not interact with 
the treatment for any property on which instruction was given. 
It was concluded that pretesting had essentially no effect on the 
abilities of the children to use the relational properties. 

Of the 66 correlations among the 12 variables, 46 were sig- 
nificantly different from zero, and all were positive. The* 
median significant correlation was .47, Twelve of the non-signi- 
ficant correlations were with the variables Length Relations or 
Transitivity of Length Relations. It was concluded that there was 
a positlv^T^^^ not strong relationship among Che variables with 
the excepti^rt that Length Relations and Transitivity of Length 
Relations were not related to each of the others. 

Performance on relations and conservation was slightly 
higher in the length relational category than in the matching re- 
lational category. Otherwise, overall performance was at about 
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the same level on a length Relational test as on the correspon- 
ding matching relational test. A test for independence indicated 
a relationship bet|;een ^attaining a criterion on conservation of 
length relations and conservation of matching relations', but no 
corresponding relationship was found for transitivity. No re- 
lationship was found between meeting the criterion on cbnservation 
and attaining die criterion, on transitivity within either relational 
category. Apparently, the subjects in this sample were at a 
transitional stage on these tasks. • 

« 

Shumaker, James E. A Comparison Of Study Habits, Study Attitudes , 
and Academic Achievement In Mathematics Irf' Junior High School Of 
Students Taught By Indivif^ually Prescribed Instruction and 
Students Taught By Traditional Methods Of Instruction In Elemen- 
tary School . University of Pittsburgh, 1972. 80p. 73-13,176. 

The goal of this study was to determine if studeats with an 
elementary school background in an IPI curriculum compare favor- 
ably with students that have a non-IPI background in the elemen- 
tary schools. It was designed to compare (1) academic achievement 
in mathematics, (2) study habits, and (3) study attitudes of stu- 
dents who enroll in a junior high school that has traditional 
methods of instruction from an IPI curriculum and from a non-IPI 
curriculum in elementary school. 

The sample^consisted of fifty-seven matched pairs, of seventh 
grade students from the Baldwin-Whitehall School District. The 
two variables that were used to match students were measures of 
socio-economic status and general academic achievement in sixth 
grade. Socio-economic status was determined by using the hier 
archy of occupations developed by August B. Hollingshead and 
Frederick C. Redlich. The measure of general academic achieve- 
ment was the total grade score of all sub-tests from the Stanford 
Achievement Test taken in Grade 6. 

Seventh^grade students who were taught mathematics with IPI 
methods ofi^ instruction in eJ^ementary school were paired with stu- 
dents who ^ceived mathematics instruction with non-IPI methods. 
Students from the control group (or non-IPI) were given their ele- 
mentary schooj. training at one of four elementary schools. The ex- 
perimental group (or IPI) attended McAnnuity Elementary School. 

Criterion instruments were the 1964 edition of the Advanced 
Battery (Stanford Achievement Test) and the Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes (Form H) developed by Wayne H. Holtzman and William F. 
Brown. A total of five criterion scores were selected from three 
instruments — computation, concepts, and applications from the 
Stanford Achievement Test and study habits and study attitudes from 
the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 

Tl^ie analysis of variance was, used to test the significance 
of the! difference between mean scores for the two groups in. each 
of the five tests. Correlations among the criterion measures 
within the IPI group were calculated separate ty from the ^-orr^- 
latlons within tho '-ontrol f^roup. 
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The data, sugge^^ts that IPI students and non-IPI students 
are not significantly different, at the 5 per cent level, on 
cognitive skills in mathematics (computation, concepts, and ap- 
plications). The meai^scores of fifty-seven students in each 
group resulted in a small difference with each of these measures. 

Study habits and shidy attitudes are likewise not significant 
at the '5 per cent level between IPI and hon-IPI students. How- 
ever, the difference in m*ean scores was larg^er with these, mea- 
sures. In the case of study attitudes., the null hypothesis would 
be rejected at the' 8 per chnt level, with the difference in favor 
of the IPI group. \ 

If this study is viewed as an aspect of the formative eva- 
luation of this developing program, at least one suggestion for 

program modif ication can bjs identified*. The marked differences 

in the study attitudes and study habits tests in favor of the 
IPI students suggests that further attention to the IPI program 
features that should contribute to tiese two qualities might 
lead to significant differences in favor of such a revised 
version of the program* 



35* Silbaugh, Charlotte Vance. A Study Of the Effectiveness Of A 

Multiple-Activities Laboratory In the Teaching Of Seventh Grade 
Mathematics To Inner-City Students . The George Washington Univer- 
. sity, 1972. 69p. 72-19,733. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to test thfe effectiveness of 
a multiple-activities laboratory in the teaching of mathematics 
by determining if seventh-grade students attending such a labora- 
tory twice a week during a school year showed greater growth In 
mathematics achievement (1) than students in the same schools who 
did not attend the laboratory, and (2,) than students from schools 
having no mathematics laboratory. 

Methods and Procedures 

The sample chosen from this research consisted of 980 stu- 
dents in 36 seventh-gradfe mathematics classes fronTsix District 
of Columbia inner-city junior high schools. Twelve classes 
(338 students) attended multiple-activities laboratories; twelve 
classes (294 students) were housed in the same s'chools but did 
not attend the laboratories; twelve classes (348 students) were 
. in schools with no laboratories. 

All students were tested in ^October, 1970 and again in May, 
1971, with the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills , Jl^ycm^T^pub- 
lished by the California Test Bureau, to determine their achieve- 
ment in mathematics. The data, when analyzed by using analysis 
of covariance, showed statistically significant differences at 
the .01 level between the criterion scores for the three groups, 
even after adjustment was made for the linear effect of the co- 
.^r3f»* variates. 
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Recommendations ^ 

1. Each District of Columbia Junior High' School should have 
at least one mathematics laboratory in operation. 

2. When a mathematics laboratory is operational in every 
District* of Columbia^ Junior High School, further research should 
be undertaken to test the effectiveness of such laboratories, and 

^this research should incorporate the same schools used in this 
experiment . ^ 

3. Further research should be undertaken to test the effective- 
^ ness of different types of laboratory programs in mathematics. 

4. An instrument should be devised to test motivation in the 
study of mathematics. 



Woods, Francis Pollard. A Study Of Mathematics Education In the 
Public Secondary Schools of Louisiana . The Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1972. 109p. 
Supervisor: Professor G. C. Gibson. 73-"13,693. 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the characteristics 
of mathejnatics education in the public secondary schools in 
Louisiana in relation to teachers, programs, and methods of 
teaching. The data were obtained from the 1971-72 Annual School 
Reports to the State Department of Education and from a question- 
naire sent to 1759 secondary mathematics teachers. There were 
1517, or 86.3 percent, usable questionnaires returned. 

Of the questionnaire population 52.7 "percent of the teachers 
were male as compared to 47.3 percent female. Fifty-six percent 
of the teachers were younger than 35 years of age. Female teachers 
were in the majority in the under 25 and over 55 age brackets. 
The ratio of Caucasian teachers to Negro, teachers was 1070 to 447. 
Forty percent of the mathematics teachers had less than six years 
of teaching experience. Forty-three percent were new in their pre- 
sent school. Temporary teaching certificates were held by 8.5 
percent of the mathematics teachers. Bachelor's degrees had been 
earned by 98.7 percent of the teachers. Of these teachers, 33.4 
percent had also earned master's degrees. Approximately 70 percent 
of these degrees were earned in the public colleges and universities 
of Louisiana. -Fifty-eight percent of the teachers were classified 
as mathematics majors, 16 percent as mathematics minors, and 11 per- 
cent as unqualified. There were 42.9 percent of the teachers who 
had not taken a single graduate coursa in mathematics. This compared 
to 14.7 percent who had taken nine or more courses. Membership in 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics was held by 319 
teacher^. The two state professional mathematics organizations 
showed a combined membership of 329. 

* Information on teaching assignments revealed that 54.1 percent 
of the teachers taught five classes of mathematics. 

A list of the basic textbooks and percent of students using 
them was obtained. The most frequent method of selecting these text- 
books was by administrative unit conmilttee recomendation; however, 
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35.5 ^rcent of the teachers had no knowledge of who selected 
t^xpbooks. 

Seventy-seven percent of the mathematics teachers reported 
that their schools had mathematics departments with department 
chairmen. Only 6,5 percent indicated that they utilized team 
teaching, Abou^ one.half of the teachers stated that homogenous 
groupang of students* was used in mathematics courses, 
_ . Three-fourths of the teachers reported that they used the" 

. tell, show, supervised^^^udy" method of teaching and use extra 
drill materials. Some 5^,5-;percent stated that they individu- 
alized their instruction. Programmed jjaterials and audio-visual 
media, with the exception of the overhe£a^^rbjector , were used 
frequently, * ' 

School tjathematics Study Group material had bee^n^ught 
by 19.8 percent of the teachers. Only ten teachers were ex-\ 
perimenting with instruction in computer science, while the 
use of television in instruction was zero. 

The findings of this study indicate the. .following con- 
clusions: 

1, Mathematics was being taught by mathematics teachers who 
. were equally balanced by sex, with a ra.ce ratio of seven to three 
; of Caucasian to Negro, 

j 2, The rate of turnover of mathematics, teachers appeared 

I high since 40 percent of the teachers had less than six years 
• j teaching experience, 

y 3, There existed a shortage oi mathematics teachers in 

/ certain areas of the State as judged by the number of temporary 

certificates issued, 

4, Eighty-seven percent of the students were' taught by 
mathematics majors and minors. ^ 

5, A greater number of^iuathematics teachers elected science 
as a teaching minor than any otlier subject field," f 

6, There was little participation in professional mathe- 
matics organizations by the mathematics teachers, 

7, The "te]l, show, supervised study" method of teaching 
prevailed, 

8, Very little use was being made of audio-visual media 
with the exceptio1^-of the overh^td projector, 

9, The degree'of use of theVomputer or televisioi/ in in- ^ 
struction was ne'g'ligible , \ - / 

37. Lovins, Richard, The Influence Of Differential Testing Environ- 
ments On Achievement In Culturally DepVived Negro Y(Juth > The 
University of Connecticut, 1973, 107p, 73-9840, ( 

Sixty-two sixth-grade black male and female children, 
culturally deprived and nondeprived, high aiid low mental ability, 
were given an arithmetic achievement test ±n\ controlled and 
structured environment of two types: (1) A p^rfpnctdry admini- 
stratioa». which was designed to give an instiructxional set which 
was accurate, but minimal and concise, (2) An affective, admini- 
stration, i^hich was an instructional set of kindness and empathy. 
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Generalized reward expectancies were indicated to the children, 
plus the use of* verbal reinforcements throughout the test. 
The verbiage was designed to assuage any existing anxiety by 
truthfully explaining^" that their grades would in no way be 
affected. ^ 

' Each^ administrative set (perfunctory and affective) was 
administered by three black and three white adult male examiners. 
This procedure was established to determine the effects of the 
type of administration and the race and sex of the examiner on 
the subjects, as observed on the criterion measures. 

All variables were entered into three-way analysis of 
variance. Four analyses of variance were set up, each having a 
2x2x2 design. ^ ^ 

Under all treatment variables, nondeprived subjects (male 
and female) achieved significantly better than deprived sub- 
jects. Under all treatment variables, subjects of higher Intel- 
ligence (male and female) achieved significantly better than 
those, of lx)wer intelligence. All other main effect and inter- 
actin'g variables failed to achieve significant relationships 
with the criterion measure-* 

The literature review pertinent to the variables in this 
study is extensive. Broad conclusions are drawn and implica- 
tions are made. Suggestions for expanded research are included. 
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Bunsen, Dale Maurice. A Comparison Of Methods Of Science T q- 

Service Education For Elementary Teachers Ui:ilizing the 

American Association F6r the Advancement Of Science (AAAS ) 
Science-A Process Ap proach" Materials . The University of 
Nebraska Teachers College, 1968, IQQp. Adviser: James A. 
Rut ledge. 68-18,042. 

. During the 1965-66 science in-service programs were con- 
ducted for Nebraska elementary teachers. Science consultants 
from the five state colleges, Omaha University and the Nebraska 
State Department of Education worked with "Lead" elementary 
teachers in. the usage of "Science-A Process Approach" materials 
for the first semester of the l%5-66 school year. Following 
this preparation the "Lead" teachers* conducted science in-service 
programs for other Nebraska elementary teachers. These teachers 
were labeled In-S.ervice" teachers. College elementary science 
methods classes also' served as the preparatory vehicle in this 
approach for additional teachers who were, later labeled "Methods" 
, teachers . ^' 

During 1966-67 a number of elementary teachers began 
using the "Science— A Process Approach" materials as a result 
of this preparation. Teachers unprepared in this science. pro- 
gram were also using it as a result of' their school adopting 
this program. They could not or did not participate in the in- 
service program, or were new to their system. These teachers 
were labeled "Unexposed" teachers. 

The purpose of the study was to compare the four categories 
of teacher preparation, (1) Lead, (2) In-Service, (3) Methods, 
and (4) Unexposed, by determining if any differences exist in 
teacher competencies as measured by the " performance of their 
students on three of the AAAS process measures. The three pro- 
cess measures used were Classification, Space/Time Relations, and 
Coinmunication. 

A total of 128 students (32 in each teacher preparation 
category) taught by 16 teachers from grade level one, two, three 
and five were used to test the null hypothesis that no signifi- 
cant difference existed in elementary science teacher competencies 
within the four teacher preparation categories as determined by 
student performance on the three AAAS process measures. The in- 
vestigator tested each student individually. 

Analyses of variance-covariance on the student post-test 
score means, with student pre-test score means and IQ scores as 
the covariants, showed no significant difference within the four 
teacher categories for the process of Classification and Space/ 
Time Relations. However, a significant difference did occur 
within these categories for the process of Communication.- 

The Newman-Keuls A Posteriori , test for differences between 
each of the four teacher categories was completed on the student 
scores for the process of Conmjunication . 

The results indicated the following: 

1. the score means of the students taught by the Unexposed 
teachers were significantly lower than the other three teacher 
categories. 

2. There was no significant dlflference buLHVfii Liu; ficorf 
means of the students taught by the- Jn-.SorvIco i tvir-livr-K., ynd 
those taught by the MethodH n-;i<'licrn . 
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3. The score means of the students taught by the Lead Teachers 
were significantly higher than the other three teacher categories. 
The investigator concluded: 

1. Teacher preparation regarding the AAAS materials is 
favorably associated wtCh higher student score means in the 
process of Communication. 

2. Teaching a number of activities in the process of Com- 
^municatioii, either to one's colleagues or to one's students 

prior to using these materials in the classroom, , is favorably 
associated with higher student s'core means, • " 

3, A. concentrated block of time for teacher preparation, 
with the aid of a competent science consultant, is favorably 
associated with higher student score means in the process of 
Communication . ^ ^ » 

4, The process of ComiQunication focuses on developing student 
competencies in graphing and graph interpretation. Student achieve- 
ment of these competencies is more highly dependent upon prior 
teacher preparation than is student achievement of competencies 
within the processes of *^.lassif ication and Space/Time Relations, 

Krai, William Kevin. Effects Of A Supplemental Science Program 
On Achievement Of Students With Different Socio-Economic and 
Ethnic Backgrounds , Ok"" ahoma State University, 1972, 41p, 
Adviser: Professor Kenneth Wiggins, 73-15,169, 

This study sought to investigate the effects of the 
addition of a supplemental science program to existing curricula 
in selected elementary schools. The effects of the supplementary 
science program were measured (in terms of science achievement) 
against the following variables: 1) effectiveness of the supple- 
mental program on treatment group versus non-treatment (control) 
group; 2) effectiveness of supplemental program on Indian versus 
non-Indian groups; 3) effectiveness of supplemental program on 
high socio-economic group versus low socio-economic group; 4) 
effectiveness of supplemental program on population with favor- 
able versus unfavorable science attitude. 

The Stanford Achievement Test was used to measure the effect- 
iveness.of the supplemental program. The Elementary Scie nce Study 
(uaits: Attribute Games and Problems, Mirror Cards, Structures, 
Pattern Blocks) was used as the supplemental science program. The 
Home Index Scale was used to measure socio-ecpnomic level and The 
Ree d Science Activities Inventory was administerec} to measure 
science attitude. Four elementary schools in Central Oklahoma were 
employed in the study. Two schools provided three sixth grade 
classrooms and two schools provided one sixth grade classroom, for- 
a total of eight classrooms. The total population was 189. 

From the ^pool of eight classrooms, four were randomly assigned 
^ the supplemental science program and the remaining four consti- 
tuted a control group. The ESS was introduced to the treatment 
group and a placebo treatment consisting of films, current events, 
and discussions was given to the control group for one hour a week, 
during twelve weeks, from September ^ through December, 1970. At 
the end of the study, both experimental and control groups were 
given The Stanford Achievement Test , The Home Index Scale and The 
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Reed Science Activities Inventory . Analysis of the data was 
accomplished by using factorial 2x2 analysis of variance on 
each of the four variables. 

It was found that the supplemental science program made a 
difference in science achievement. The experimental group 
was significantly better than the control group, Non-Indian 
students scored higher in science achievement. Those students 
with a high socio-economic background did better than those 
students with a low socio-economic background. The effect of 
science attitude on achievement was non-significant. 

It appearsr-. that this research has significance' in terms 
of potential quality, of elementary school science curricula 
whereby needed change and innovation could be introduced into 
a curriculum in an orderly and nondisruptive manner. The data 
would have meaning in terms of curriculum planning, teacher 
education programs and budgeting. 
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Despain, Charles Ward Jr. Analysis Of Male Navaho Students' 
Perception Of Occupational Opportunities and Their Attitude s 
Toward Developmeat of Skills and Traits Necessary For Occupa- 
tional Competence . Washington State University, 1965. 113p. 

^ Chairman: Gordon E. McCloskey. « 66-774. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze male Navaho stu- 
dents' perception of occupational oj^portunities and their 
attltudes^tbward development of skills and traits necessary 
for successful employment in off-reservation occupations. 

Three instruments were administered to 79 Navaho male 
students of th^e Intermountain School at Brigham City, Utah to 
gain the necessary data for this study. A scale was used to 
'measure the students' general levels of occupational aspiration 
and their aspirations in terms of four possible combinations 
of realistic and*«^idealistic expression-levels and short- and 
long-range goal-beriods. A Behavior Preference Scale was used 
to determine students' attitudes toward develoiment of six 
personal traits: tooperation, friendliness, integrity, leader- 
ship ^ J'r.esp onr^ib i 1 i t y , a nd rational (critical) thinking. These 
rfaits are related^ to success'ful work in moclern- of f-reservation 
occupations. A third scale was used to measure students' 
attitudes toward fpur basic school subjects: English, reading, 
writing, and arithnletic .. 

Data obtained by this study indicates that: 
1. The generalloccupational aspiration score for the total 
group falls in the n\edium prestige range. A small percentage 
(3 per cent) of the respondents of this study aspire to 
occupations in^^th^Jii-gh-pTes^tige range, while 78 per cent and 
18j[)ej:-Genir"f all in rihe medium and low ranges, respectively. 
^ 2. At their initaal career-point (when they leaye school), 
the subjects would choose occupations of about equal prestige 
at both the idealisti(^ and realistic expression-levels. 

■Bj^^^^^^^^th^i^^^ career-point (when 30 years of age), 
^tixB=^55xrirerrts would choose occupations of higher prestige at the 
idealistic expression-level than they would at the realistic 
expression level . 1 

4. In general, subjects appear to perceive possibilities 
of further preparation lafter their initial career-point to 
qualify for higher presltige occupations by the time they reach 
their mature career-poi it . 

5. The general levil of occupational 'aspiration of the 
students, as a group in the Academic Program, is above that of 
those in the Terminal Vocational Program. * However, the general 
occupational aspirations of both groups fall within the medium 
prestige range. 

6., The students as a total gi?oup rank low in traits of co- 
operation, integrity, and responsibility; average in friendliness 
and leadership; and high in critical thinking. 
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7. As a group the Academic students rate no lower than average 
on any of the'above traits while the Terminal Vocational group 
ranks low in all traits but leadership and critical thinking. 

8. The total 'population has a favorable attitude -toward each 
of the four school, subjects . Ilo^Vever, the Academic group indi- 
cates a mote favorable attitude toward each. subject than does 
the Terminal Vocational group. 

9. Subjects of this study may find it difficult to succeed 
in modern occupations in off-reservation areas because of their 
apparent lack in developn\ent of essential personal traits.' 

10. Students as a group in the Academic Program appear to have 
developed traits and skills necessary for successful employment 
beyond that of the group in the Terminal Vocational Program. 

Humbert, Jack Terrill. The Work Values Of Male and Female Urban 
and Rural Hifth School and Technical Institute Welfare Students 
In New Mexico . The University of New Mexico, 1966. 477p. 66-11,713 

The purposes of this study were: (1) to discover and compare 
work values peculiar to male and female urban and rural high school 
and technical institute welfare students.; (2) to discover and 
compare the present information which male and female and rural 
high school and technical institute welfare students hold about , 
marketing and distribution; (3) to discover and compare the work 
.values of students from welfare families in New Mexico with work 
'values of students from other geographical locations; and (A) 
to discover occupational choices and vocational influences 
peculiar to male and female urban and rural high school and tech- 
nical institute welfare students. 

In the study, work values were determined and compared; 
information about marketing and distribution was determined and 
compared; work values were determined and compared with work 
values of students from other geographical locations; and 
occupational and vdtational influences were determined- Work 
values and informatiJin about marketing and distribution were 
determined and compared to find any significant differences be- 
tween males and females, rural or urban students, and high school 
or technical institute welfare students. The population for the 
study .consisted of lOA male and female welfare students from 
families on the New Mexico welfare rolls for five years or longer* 
The individual measures used to obtain the work measures were 
, Donald E. Super's^ Work Values Inventory , Robert Guion's National 
Survey on Work , and Jack T. Humbert's Work Inventory ^ 

The conclusions were as follows ; 

V 

1. New Mexico urban welfare students as compared to New Mexico 
rural welfare students attach more importance to work which is 
difficult and complex; work in which something is accomplished'; 
work in which there are compatible workers^ and work that takes 
the interest of others as a primary concern. 
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2. New Mexico rural welfare students as compared to New 
Mexico urban welfare students attach more importance to work 
that is unrestricted and free. 

3. New Mexico high school w^elfare students as compared to 
New Mexico technical institute welfare students have more in- 
formation about the jnarketing functions of merchaadlsing, 
buying, and selling. 

4. New Mexico technical institute welfare students as com- 
pared to New Mexico* high school welfare students attach more 
importance to a work situation that is clean and Inside and to 
a- work task that can be bro,ught to a successful end. 

5. New Mexico welfare females as compared to New Mexico 
welfare males attach more importance to work jihat has t)ower, 
authority, rights and obligations; work -that takes the inter- 
est of others as a primary concern; work in which the employee 
has a .supervisor with whom he is compatible; and work that is 
clean and inside. 

6. New Mexico welfare males as compared to New Mexico 
welfare females attach more importance to work that allows 
inventive ingenuity; work that organizes and directs the acti- 
vities of others; work that is exempt from external control 

or support; and work which allows the belief in private owner- 
ship of property and the freedom of the individual to engage in 
economic activities of his choice. 

7. New Mexico welfare students as compared to Hana's 
Plainfield, New Jersey students attach more importance to work 
that has power, authority, rights and ob)ligations . 

8. Hana*s Plainfield, New Jersey students as compared to 
New Mexico welfare students attach more importance to work that 
is unrestricted and free. 

9. Hana's Plainfield, New Jersey students as compared to New 
Mexico >welfare students are" similar in their aggregate rating 

of Super's 15 work values. 

10. New Mexico welfare students as. compared to R. Alsup's 
Albuquerque, New Mexico students are similar in their rating 
of Super's fifteen work values. 

11. New Mexico welfare students want to expect to have oc- 
cupations that are ranked according to importance as follows: 

(1) professional, technical or managerial occupations, (2) 
clerical or sales occupations, (3) service occupations. 

12. New Mexico welfare students were influenced in their 
occupational choices, as ranked according to importance, by 

the following reasons: (1) '*The amount of money I would receive," 

(2) "My belief in my ability to do this job well," (3) "My 
belief that I can serve people best in these vocations." 

13. New Mexico male, rural, and high school welfare groups 
ranked' -the skilled occupations (seamstress, macliinist:) as the 
most important occupation, the professional occupattpns (teacher, 
dentist) as second in importance, and the sales occupations 
(salesperson, salesman)' as third in importance. 
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14, New Mexico female, urban, and technical institute' wel- 
^fare groups ranked the professional occupations (teacher, dent- 
ist) as the most important occupations, the skilled occupations 
(seamstress, machinist) as second in importance, and the sales 
occupations (salesperson, salesman) as third in importance, 

15. The findings in this study also have implications for 
New Mexico Welfare Agencies, New Mexico State Employment Offices 
and private' business in the State of New Mexico, 



42 • Blume, Paul Rountree. An Evaluation Of Institutional Vocational 
Training_Received By American Indians Through the Muskogee , 
Oklahoma Area Office Of the Bureau Of Indian Affairs , Oklahoma 
State University, 1968. 264p. Adviser: Larkin Warner, 69-14,215, 

The United States enjoys the highest standard of |Living of any nation 
in the world. At the same cime, however, the nation is confronted 
by serious employment and poverty among selected groups of its 
population. One such group is composed of non-white Americans. 
The nonwhites who suffer relatively most from unemployment and 
poverty' are the American Indians, 

The Indian economic problem has been recognized and policies 
have been implemented to alleviate it. One such policy is Public 
Law 959 which provides Indians with institutional and on-the-job 
training. The purpose of thi^ dissertation is to- evaluate the 
institutional training received by Indians through the Muskogee, 
Oklahoma Area Office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs during the 
period from 1958 through December 31, 1966, The evaluation is 
conducted in light of the cultural and historical background of 
the trainees. • , • 

The"^ methodology utilized . in^^ the evaluation includes a pre- 
and post-training comparison of epployment rates, average monthly 
earned incomes, and labor force attachment rates. Each of these 
variables is adjusted for changes ^caused by factors otiier than • 
t le receipt of training^^ In addition, a benefit-cost analysis is 
.used to evaluate the program in a broader economic context. 

Findings : Trainees who complete training benefit in terms of 
higher employment rates and Incomes. The average increase in 
employment rates is three and one-half months additional employment 
per year. The average annual increase in income (assuming 100 per 
cent employment) is $1,929. The social benefits of the program far 
outweigh the social costs. 

On the basis of the above findings, it appears desirable that 
the allocation of training funds to the Muskogee Area Office can 
be increased so as to^ strain more Indians for productive lives in 
their communities, " \ 



43. Shill, James Franklin. Educational and Occupational Aspirations , 
Expectations and Abilities Of Rural Male High^School Seniors In 
Mississippi . Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1968. 385p. Supervisor: Dr. C. L. Mondart, 
Sr. 68-10, 76L^ 
* jf, * 

TJieX^ntral purpose of this research was to provide voca- 
tion^fi educators with insights into the educational and occupa- 
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tional aspirajiaons , expectations, and perceived abilities 
of rural ina>6 high school seniors in Mississippi. 

The^jor problem was concerned with determining and 
.analyzing the differences in educational and occupational as- 



piration, expectations and abilities between seniors with 
vocational agriculture training and those without such train- 
ing. Also, comparisons were made between the educational and 
occupational aspirations, expectations and abilities of seniors 
from high schools with less than 200 students, to those from 
larger high schools. 

^ Data were obtained from 33 randomly selected high schools 
in Mississippi. Pre-tested questionnaires were mailed to voca- 
tional agriculture teachers who adrairtistered them to 517 re- 
spondents. Information was transferred to I.B.M. cards fol: 
electronic computation. Statistical procedures involved com- 
putations of frequencies, percentage distributions, «and chi 
square tests for significance. 

Respondents' personal and parental characteristics in- 
cluded much of the socio-economic spectrum of their communities. 

Parents of seniors who had not participated in vocational 
agriculture training in both sizes of schools tended to plac- 
more emphasis upon formal education than did parents of seniors 
who had participated in such training. 

Seniors in both sizes of schools without vocational agric- 
ulture training tended to make higher grades, rank higher in 
their classes, and set their educational objectives later than 
those with such training. 

Respondents who had participated in vocational agriculture 
training in both sizes of schools tended to perceive their voca- 
tional abilities as. being higher and their academic abilities 
as being lower than those who had not participated in such train- 
ing. Seniors in large schools tended to perceive their writing, 
speaking, matfhematical, business, and agricultural abilities as' 
being better, and their reading, scientific, and trade and indus- 
trial abilities as being poorer than those in small schools. 

■^In both sizes of schools respondents without vocational agri- 
culture training tended to have higher educational aspirations and 
expectations than those with such training. However, seniors with 
vocational agriculture training tended to have educational aspi- 
rations that were more closely aligned to their expectations than 
those without such training. Seniors in large schools tended to 
have higher educational aspirations and lower expectations than 
those in small schools. 

Seniors who participated in vocational agriculture training 
in small schools tended to aspire to employment in construction, 
government, or agriculture and tended to expect employment in 
construction, service and miscellaneous, or manufacturing, where- 
as those not participating in such training tended to aspire to 
employment in the service and miscellaneous industry, or i'n con- 
struction, and tended to expect employment in manufacturing, or in 
the service and miscellaneous industry. 

Respondents with vocational agriculture training in large 
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schools tended to aspire to employment in agriculture, con- 
struction, or government and tended *to ^expect employment in 
construction, agriculture or manufacturing. Those without such 
training tended to aspire to and tended to expect employment 
in construction, government, or in the service and miscellaneous 
industry, 

^In both sizes of schools seniors with vocational agriculture 
training tended to aspire to professional, managerial, 6r skilled 
occupations and tended to expect skilled professional, or semi- 
skilled occupations. Those without such training tended^ to aspire 
to professional, managerial, or skilled ^occupations and tended to 
expect professional, semi-skilled, or unskilled occupations. 

It was found that seniors in both sizes of schools who par- 
ticipated in vocational agriculture, training tended to select 
agriculture-related occupations more often than those who had 
not participated in such training. 

Wertheim, Judith Barr. The Vocational Development of Non-ColIcRe 
Bound High School Students: Application Of A Self-Concept 
Theory . Rutgers University The State University of New Jersey, 
1971. lOlp. Chairman: Dr. William Bingham. 72-16,103.' 

The present study dealt with the translation of self concept 
into occupational self concept as a criterion for evaluating ^ 
vocational-technical secondary education. Applying Super's 
self-concept theory of vocational development, t\)0 study con- 
centrated on the translation process among seniors in a voca- 
tional-technical high school;- compared these boys with those 
in vocational and general programs in a comprehensive high 
school; and compared seniors to freshmen who had sel^ected, but 
not begun, these programs. 

Level of incorporation, the degree of agreement between 
self-concepts and occupational self-concepts, was the primary 
concern of the present study. One major' hypdthesis was that 
seniors in each of the three non-college-bound curricula evi- 
dence a higher* level pf incorporation for self and entry job than 
dJ freshmen. Other major hypotheses were Chat vocational-technicaJL 
school students evidence a higher level of incorporation for self 
and entry job (a) than for self and other self-ref errent jobs;^^ 
(b) than, based on a 5-point scale, do seniors in a vocational* 
or a general program. 

Subsidiary hypotheses were: (a) There is no difference 
among freshman groups for level of incorporation for self and 
entry job; (b) Vocationax-technical school seniors evidence a 
higher level of incorporation for self and entry job than, based 
on a 3-point scale, do seniors in a vocational or a general 
program. 

A shortened form of the Occupational Rep Test, a voca- 
tionally relevant adaptation of Kelly's Role Construct Repertory 
Test, was administered to 76 seniors and 48 freshmen. Sub- 
sequently, S£ rated each of 11 bipolar constructs as they ap- 
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plied to self and to at least three self-ref errent jobs. Abso- 
lute differences were Computed for ratings of self and each self- 
referrent job. 

Data were analyzed by the Mann-Whitney U test, the Kruskal- 
Wallis one-way analysis of variance by rank^, and the Friedman 
two-way analysis of variance by ranks. The following results, 
to which the .05 significance level applies, were obtained r 

1. There is no difference between freshmen and seniors 
for level of incorporation for self and entry job, 

2. When a 5-point scale i- used, vocational-technical 
school students evidence a higher level of incorporation for 
self and entry job than do seniors in the vocational or general 
programs • 

3. When a 5-point scale is used, there is no difference ' 
between seniors .in the vocational program and the gj^neral pro- 
gram for level of incorporation for self and entry job, 

4. Vocational-technical school seniors do not evidence a 
higher level of incorporation for self ^nd entry job than for 
self and other self-ref errent jobs, 

5. Vocational-technical school seniors evidence a lower 
level of incorporation for self and the job they have rejected 
tl^an for self and other self-ref errent jobs, 

6. There is no difference among freshman groups Cor level 
of incorporation for self and entry job. 

7. When a 3-point scale is used, there is no difference 1 
among senior groups for level of incorporation foir self and entry 
job. 

An explanation for the non-significant findings was the 
global nature of the 3-point scales. Significant findings, 
however, indicated that a new criterion might well be applied to 
vocational-technical education. Vocational-technical seniors 
have progressed further than other groups in translating self 
concept into occupational self concept, thus gaining flexibility 
in dealing with the vicissitudes of working life. Furthermore, 
findings within the senior vocational-technical group indicated 
that decision making involves articulating what is to be avoided 
prior to specifying what is to be approached. This view of 
decision making raised questions about the process, provided 
directions for future research, and suggested a new dimension to 
the counselor's role. 



Bauer, Carl A, A Study Of the Effect That Participation In the Work 
Experience Has On the High School Student . University of Southern 
California,' 1972. 115p. Chairman: Professor Carnes. 73-7242. 

Listed in the California Handbook on Work Experience are a 
series of attributes or benefits which students are expected to 
gain from enrollment in work experience. They are as follows: 
(1) Learning to assume responsibility. (2) Gaining knowledge 
and attitudes necessary for successful job performance. (3) 
Acquiring good work habits. (4) Learning how to get along with 
fellow workers and employers. (5) Developing personality and 
poise. (6) Augmenting the financial resources of the students 
and assisting them, to remain In schooJ . (7) Developing an appre- 
ciation of the val|e of wages. (8) l/evelopin>; -^.n apprcrlatton 
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and understanding of the relationship between formal educatiba 
and job success, (9) Exploring the fields in which they feel 
their vocational interests lie and determining whether^or noS 
these fields are suitable.. (10) Bro,adening their unde'irstandihg 
of the occupational world and of working conditions in the world 
of work. (11) Giving students who must work a feeling that \ 
their jobs have added importance. 

The main problem of concern in this dissertation was to 
determine, through the use of two recognized instruments, The 
Vocational Development Inventory- ^ Attitude Scale, developed by 
Crites, and the Work Value Inventory , developed by Super, whether 
or not the student objectives as stated in the Handbook are 
actually being achieved by enrollees in the program to a \ 
greater degree than comparable students not enrolled. 

All 12th grade students enrolled in work experience for the 
first time were compared with selected 12th grade students who 
had applied for work experience, but for some reason had never 
actually completed their enrollment in the program. 

The district chosen for the study is rather heavily indus- 
trialized and is adjacent to the Los Aiigeles City School District. 
The students were enrolled'in two high schools of the district; 
however, one of the high schools had all the 12th graders from 
a new high school just beginning operation the year of the study. 
Ninety-seven students took a. pretest in Octover 1971, using the 
instruments indicated! Eighty-two of these same students took 
the posttest in late January of 1972. Forty-four of these were 
in the experimental group that finished both tests while 38 were 
in the control group finishing both tests. 

The Fisher "t" test was used to test the means for signifi- 
cant differences. On the pretest the experimental and control 
groups were equivalent for the VDI and all categories of the 
WVI tested except independence, where the experimental group 
scored significantly higher. In the posttest no^ significant dif- 
ferences were found between the two groups on the VDI or in 
any categories of the OTI. The conclusion for this main phase 
of the studS^ must tKen be that Work Experience Education students 
did not acquire the benefits or attributes claimed for the program 
in the Handbook to a significantly greater degree, during the 
semester term that, this study was conducted than did those in a 
control group. A secondary study of dependability and reliability 
based on school attendance records did not show a signTEicant de- 
gree o.f difference between the experimental or control group. 

Another secondary study comparing Vocational Work Experience 
students with all students in the experimental group showed that 
on the VDI there was no significant, difference. On two categories 
of the WVI there were significant differences. The smaller group 
was higher in prestige qualities and lower than the entire group in 
management qualities. 

Still another secondary study comparing students from the 
experimental group as a whole with a volunteer group who partici- 




^ pated in a weekly group counseling session found no signifi- 
cant difference on the VDI or any categories of the t^I. 

The results of this study parallel a statement written by 
Martin Hamburger in a 1967 paper produced for the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Although it is claimed that meaningful work experience f,or 
students increases the holding power af the sch^l, 'builds 
character, develops desirable habits and attitudes-,, 'and 
provides vocational orientation, research evidenpe on the 
efficiency of work experience as educational qr^ therapeu- 
tic is lacking. If positive outcomes emerge from work ex- 
perience, they are primarily financial or otherwise instru- 
mental. This instrumentality however, jLs^ connected with 
independence, maturity and responsibility. Meeting role- 
models", key figures,' and vocationallyvsuccessf ul people may 
be just As important as any other experience, in developing 
or expajiding work-study programs. . ' \ 
...It isjuk^connection, the relatironship, oT the fact of 
life which gives the experiejice .[meaning, not the task which 
has inherent meaning. ' ^ 

Cole, Kenneth William. Th^e Relationship Of Self-Concept and ^^el 
of Occupational Aspiration Of Advantaged and Dis<fdvaritaRed 
Eighth Grade Boys . Arizona State University, 1972. 88p. 
Chairmar^ Gene Talbert. 72-30^^361. » 

( t 

The objective of this stuiiy was to compare the relationships 
of self-concept to the occupational aspirations of advantaged aWd 
^-..^.4isad van t aged eighth grade b6^%. *^ Investigations wet^e made con-, 
cerning differences in self-concept and level of /occupaMonal-as- 
pirations between advantaged .and disadvantaged eighth^ ^rade bSys. 
The criteria measurement instruments used for this investigation 
welre the Tennessee Self Concept Sc\le, Coifnseling Form, 1970 
Edition, and the Occupational Aspiratiefu-Stale (Haltf§?^ 1961). ^ 

A total of 70 boys were randomly selected for this study. 
Thirty-five eighth grade boys from Rio Vista '3chool\n the Roose- 
velt School District, Phoenix, Arizona, were , 'selected as the . 
disadvantaged group. Rio Vista provided a multi-raci^al selection 
of boys who could be classified as disadvantaged. Thirty-five " 
advantaged eighth grade boys were selected from Royal Palm School 
This school, located in the Washington School District, Phoenix, 
Arizona, serves students from hom^s having a yearly family in- 
come well above $10,000. ^ 

The data wera gathered at the end of the Spring Semester^ 
1972. A one-way analysis of variance was used to test between ' 
the variables of the Tennessee SelT Concept Scale and the Total 
Score of the Occupational Aspiration Scale for a significant 
difference in mean scores bejtween advantaged and disarivantagGd 
eighth j^,rado boys. ^ 

AltljoiiKh thtTe were d I f TiTi-nf-PR In^mpxtn \ tsmroK on i hp 
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TSCS which seemed to faxjdr advantaged boys in ali cas^s, only 
in the case of the Moral-Ethical Self scores was this difference 
significant. On the test fo^ significant differences between 
means of the OAS, it was cleairix^ shown that, in this study, 
there were no differenqfes in the Occupational aspirations of 
- the advantaged and al^dvantaged boys. 

A Pearson produ^^c-moment correlation coefficient was used 
to test for correlation between each of the TSCS variables and 
the Total Score of /the OAS of advantaged and disadvantaged 
eighth grade boys. Within the sample of advantaged eighth grade 
boys, a significant positive correlation was shown to exist be- 
tween the following: 

1. Total P Score and OAS 

2. Personal Self score and OAS ^ 

3. Family. Self score and OAS 

There was no significant correlation between Physical Self 
score and OAS or between Moral-Ethical score and OAS for advan- 
taged boys . 

Within the sample of disadvantaged eighth <»rade boys, there 
were no significant correlations between any of the scores on 
'the TSCS and the Total Score of the Occupational Aspiration Scale, 
X. Advantaged boys did not have a significantly lower or higher 
concept of themselves than did disadvantaged boys in these com- 
parison^^in the study.' There was no definite relationship be- 
tween disadvantaged eighth grade boys' total esteen, how they 
viewed themselves physically,^ their feelings of personal worth, 
moral wor^h, family >;orth or social ability and their level of 
occupational aspiration. 

There are implications in this study that a comprehensive 
elementary career education program should be developed for both 
advantaged and disadvantaged students. Further , implications of 
\this stody show a need for ^pross-cultural integration of students 
'in American schools. The results indicate a need to bring the 
disadvantaged student out of his community and into the socially 
integrated school at an age prior to high school. 

- ^I^urther experimental study is recommended to determine what 
causaX\ relationships may exist between the self-concept of 
adolesc'j^nt boys and their level of occupational aspiration. Re- 
pli^atiol^of this study in socially integrated schools is recom- 
mended to^determine if self-concept is developmental or is due 
to broadening of the competitive base in advantaged or disadvan- 
taged eighth grade boys. • 
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47. Hunton, Stanltey-JSa^mond . An Investigation Of the Chanfles 
Qccurring^n -VocatlonalSerf-eonc^pts I the Seventh Through 
Twelfth Grades . SouthePrTllTT^^ 

^ajor Professor;- Robert W. Graff. 72-22, 4'83. ' ^ 

The purpose of this study was to provide evidencX on tlie~~~^ — 
validity of the translation- process of vocational development as 
jtheorize^-by^ Super (1963). Several studies have sj/bwn that self 
Concepts were^sirgnif icantly related to preferred <;>ccupational 
ipreferences, but they-generally used high school /seniors or 
pollege students who sho^d^b^e nearing the end of the trans- 
'lation process/^ These studies also .concerned themselves only 
with one point An time and jdid not attempt to^demonstrate that 
vocational selfl concepts become more congruent, as students pro- 
gress, through s&tjool. The term "vocational self concept" indi- 
cates the relationship that exists between /self concepts and pre- 
ferred occupational preferences. 

As part of the translation process it is theorized that 
students not only learn more about themselves, but also 
various occupations. It is hypothesized that^tJie'^^cKool 
a major role in providing information to 'The^ students tTiat is ^ 
relevant to the format;ion of their self concepts as well as about 
occupations. 

This study attempted to determine whether changes occur in 
vocational self concepts; whethef* changes occur in the amount of 
occupational knowledge students believe they have; and whether 
school experiences are related to the formation of vocational 
self concepts. 

The sample consisted of 437 students from the 7th through 
12th grades of a Southern Illinois public school. About equal 
numbers of male and females, blacks and whites were included. 
The, sample was below national averages in intelligence and achi- 
evement as well as socio-economic levels. \ 

The instruments used were of two types. The first was a 
modified semantic differential with 22 work pairs. The concepts 
of: My real seVf ; A person in a preferred occupation, and A 
person in a non-preferred occupation were ranted on the 22 scales. 
In conjunction with the self rating, each student also rated how 
important each scale was in describing his self concept on a 
three point scale. 

The second instrument was designed to measure students' 
perceptions of their knowledge of occupations. It consisted of 
40 occupations taken ^from Roe's (1956) classifications of occupa- 
tions. Students rated their knowledge of these occupations on 
eleven point Likert-type scales. 

A self-report measure was used to collect data concerning 
the students' number of extracurricular activities, scho'ol awards, 
and average grades- These constituted the school/club experiences. 

Mean absolute differences were calculated between 8ubjec,ts' 
self concepts and preferred occupational preferences (vocational 
self (onrept scores)," and nl'so their self concepts ;ind nonpre- 
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ferred occupational preferences. Those scales that were 
considered to be of the same value to the subjects were scored 
separately to produce four mean absolute difference scores- 
^^Jtot-al, "ng importance," "some importance," and 'Very important." 

It was found that grade level mean ypcatipnal self concept 
scores differed from each other at the .di93 iWel of "confidence. 
It was further demonstrated that these scores generally became 
smaller-, more congruent, as the grade level increased. However, 
a disjunction^ occurred at the 8th grade level with their scores 
being as small as the 11th graders.^ (The results were based on 
scores which were determined through use of scales rated as being 
"very important.") It was also found that there was an increase 
in subjects* perceptions of their knowledge of occupations from 
grades 7 to 12. The grade level mean scores differed at the 
. .0005 level of confidence. There was no evidence that school/club 
experiences were related to vocational self concepts. However, 
this was probably due to the lack of, variability in the indepen- 
dent variables which was caused by inadequate measurement techniques 



48. Hurley, Robert Bernard. Race, Fatherlessness, aad Vocational 

Development: An Exploration of Relationships Between Membership 
In Nuclear Or Fatherless Families and Level of Occupational 
' Aspiration and Expectation, Self-Esteem, Extrinsic Work Values 
and Person-Orientation Among A Sample Of Black and \>^ite 
Adolescent Boys . (Previously copyrighted material not micro- 
filmed at request of author. Available for consultation at 
New York University Libraries) . lOSp. Chairman: Professor 
Nathaniel J. Pallone. 73-8169. 

This Investigation was designed to study, among a sample 
of 182 black and white adolescent boys from the working class,, 
the relationship between membership in a nuclear or a father- 
less family and (a) level of occupational aspiration, (b) the 
disparity between level of occupationaj^aspiration and occupa- 
tional expectation, (c^ level of jsed'f-esteeiri, (d) extrinsic 
work values, and (e) aspiration to and expectation of an occu-^ 
pation that is person or non-pefson oriented- 

Theoretical foundations were found in the literature of 
vocational development and the literature relative *to the psy- 
chological and sociological impact of family structure. 

Subjects were enrolled in grades 10-12 in high schools in 
four distinct types of urba^n areas in New York State — megalo- 
polis (New York), exurbia (Patchogue) , a large city in the midst, 
of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (Albany), and a 
relatively isolated city (Elmira). 

Occupational aspiration and expectation levels were deter- 
mined by applying subjects* responses to items on the New York 
University Study of Occupational Choice among High School Students 
to Hamburger Vs Revised Occupational Scale for Rating Socio-Economic 
Status. Four evaluative scales of the ScMjcmtkMH^ wore 
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utilized to measure self-esteem, and extrinsic work values were 
operationally defined as scores on the appropriate scales of the 
Work Values Inventory . Aspired to and expected occupations were 
dichotomized as person or non-person oriented by utilizing the 
fifth digit Dictionary of Occupational Titles code^ssigned to 
those occupations. 

Scale values of each of the dependent variables were 
arrayed by race and by family structure, and were treated through 
analyses of variance procedures for two-way factorial design with 
disproportional cell N's. Further, the relationship between age, 
intelligence, and place of urban residence and each of the depen- 
dent variables was analyzed, to determine if these intervening 
variables were related to the dependent variables. Chi-square 
analysis was utilized to test the relationship between aspiration 
to and expectation of occupation that is person or non-person 
oriented, and family structure and race. 

Among the subj-ects in this investigation, it was found that: 

1. No significant association was observed between family 
structure and (a) level of occupational aspjiratl'on, (b) disparity 
between level of occupational aspirAtdori" and expectation, (c) 
self-esteem, (d) extrinsijc...warkr^ values, and (e) aspiration to or 
expectation of an^^oectipation that is person or non-person 
oriented^^^^ 

2. No significant associatiohv was observed between the in- 
teraction of race and family struccbkre and (a) level of occupa- 
tional aspiration, (b) disparity betwbi^n level of occupational 
aspiration and expectation, (c) self-eAteem, (d) extrinsic work 
values, and (e) aspir-ation to and expectation of an occupation that 
is person or non-person oriented. 

3. No significant association was oWerved between race and 
(a) level of occupational aspiration, (b)\ disparity between level 
of occupational aspiration and expectation^, (c) extrinsic work 
values, and (d)aspiration to or expectatio\ of an occupation that 
is person or non-person oriented. 

4. A significant associatiqn was obser|/ed between race and 
self-esteem, and between place of urban residence and self- 
esteem.' Place of urban residence, however/ did not account for 
a significant increase in the proportion ob variance of self- 
esteem scores, beyond that accounted f or ,]^y race alone, as deter- 
mined by a step-wise regression analysis. 

Results were interpreted as suggeistlng that sbci'ety^in general 
and peer groups in particular, may provijle compensation . for^^Satlie.r 
absence, at least with respect to the votationaJ^ development^j^aro^ 
ables investigated. It was concluded that insuffJu^ienT 
exists to support the view which suggests ^Re^'deleterious effects 
upon vocational development of living in a fatherless family. 
Since few generalizations about the vocational developmenl of 
fatherless yrjuth, either blark or white, are supportnblf^, It was 
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49. Kingsley, Leonard D. The Development Of An Area Vocational School : 
History, Issues, and Planning Implications . The University of 
Toledo, 1972. 164p. 72-20,181. 

The establishment of Penta County Joint Vocational High 
School represented a pioneering effort in providing vocational 
education. Penta County JVS was unique in that it was (1) the 
first school established as a resu.Lt. of- an agreement among city 
and rural school districts -To'" pool their resources to provide 
vocational ^educartLorT:* (2) the first school to serve students 
pn_,an-^aTea wide basis with comprehensive offerings in all of the 
vocational service programs; (3) the first joint vocational school 
to provide a comprehensive offering of all subjects, thus per- 
mitting students to be in attendance on a full day basis; (4) 
the first to offer vocational education programs to a wide range 
of student ability levels'; and (5) the first school to provide 
some of the newer vocational programs such as horticulture, 
industrial agriculture mechanics, and child care. 
^ The purpose of the study was to record those events asso- 
ciated with the establishment of Penta County JVS. The informa- 
tion was presented in such a way tljat parts of it may be used 
independently by those who may have a need for this Information 
in connection with the formation of fyC^ure schools. 

Vocational education has evolved through several centuries. 
From/fche time when man first identified "callings" or "vocations" 
through the twentieth century when legislation was formulated to 
support and encourage vocational training there has been recog- 
nition of the need for the development of salable skills. The 
greatest impetus was given to the joint vocational school move- 
ment when the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was passed by 
Congress. Funds provided by this Act stimulated activity to 
improve and upgrade vocational education programs. These na- 
tional developments were a prelude to the establishment of this 
school. c 

Information for this study was secured from persons closely 
associated with the formation of the school as well as from Xhe 
existing files and archives. The da|:a has been presented in 
chronological order with a revieu^ of the decision-making activi- 
ties engaged in prior to the opening of the school. 

A review of the many events associated with the establish- 
ment of Penta County JVS revealed that the most important issues 
confronting the joint vocational school leadership were:^ (1) pro- 
blems associated with securing cooperation of school districts; 
(2) funding considerations; (3) status or recognition of vocat- 
ional programs to be offered; (5) staffing of the joint vocational 
school; and (6) the operational relationships with member school 
districts. 

Recommendations to those planning similar schools growing 
out of the study Urere: (1) endeavor to develop a grass roots recog- 
- nition of the need for comprehensive vocational education prop,rams; 

;(-2). develop a clear understanding of the uniqueness of the JVS in 
terms*^ag the cost'^is associated with tlie operation; (3) select 
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vocational prbgarams which have been successful in other Ohio 
communities wlch similar employment opportunities. To provide 
ample opportunities for all levels of the school leadership to 
consider mea|is of resolving operational problems. Recommendations 
directed tO/the Penta situation were: (I) plan to make information 
relating to the establishment of Penta County JVS a part of the 
school diartrict archives; and (2) prepare a record of the operation 
of Penta/County JVS covering the period from 1965 througli 1971. 

/ 

/ 

50.' Mclntyre?', Lonnie D. Jr. The Occupational Knowledge^ Perceptions \^ 
and Values, Deemed Important With Respect To Work and Occupa- \ 
tlonal Goals As Identified By Two Groups Of Sixth Grade Inner-* ^ 
City Youth . Indiana University, 1972- ' 166p. Chairman: \ 
Dr. Harold G. Shane. 73-10,848. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the occupational ^ 
knowledge, perceptions, and values, , deemed important with re- 
spect to work and occupational goals as identified by two groups 
of sixth grade, inner-city youth. Also, the btudy was designed 

to ascertain what differences, if any, existed between two groups 

of students who attended different schools — one selected because 
it had a predominantly black enrollmont and the -other because it 
was a predominantly white school. /' 

Moreover, the following subordinate purposes lent direction 
to the study: to assess sixth graders* knowliedge of high school 
programs and educational plans, to determine who the significant 
persons were in the lives of the sixth graders, to assess the 
accuracy of sixth graders* perceptions of the future demand, 
the education required, and the presumed salary earned by per- 
sons in ten selected occupations, to ascertain whether differ- 
ences existed between *the occupations listed as "most familiar" 
by the black and white students, to determine if differences 
existed between black and white students* perception of "most 
desired** occupations, to ascertain what differences existed be- 
tween black and white sixth graders* perceptions of occupations 
they actually expect to entdr, to determine to what extent sixth 
graders associated college level training with employment, and to 
ascertain if differences existed between black and white children 
with respect to work values. 

The subjects in the study were drawn from seven classes of 
sixth |;raders from two schools in a mid-western city. The 
survey instrument consisted of a questionnaire which was designed 
and constructed by the investigator, and an adaptation of Super's 
Works Values Inventory. The Yale 2 and Yale 3 programs were used 
to organize the^ata into percentage, correlational, and frequency 
tables. A non-parametric measure, the chi-square test, v/as selected 
to test the statistical hypotheses. 

A major conclusion was the sixth graders 1iad grossly inaccu- 
rate perceptions of the salary earned' and the education required 
for the occupations listed In the study. This situation partly 
ran be explained by the fact that sixth graders tondcd to <11s< u9K 
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future plans with their parents and relatives and not with work- 
related persons or school-related persons. Also, they were not 
knowledgeable of academic programs offered in high school. More- 
over, the persons mos.t admired by sixth graders vfere parents and 
friends. These findings would tend to narrow the range of know- 
ledge sixth graders were exposed to concerning occupations. 

In general, it was concluded that sixth graders associated 
at least a modicum of college training with obtaining the jobs 
they desired. This association held true regardless of the level 
of education required for the job. Additionally, it was concluded 
that sixth gracjers were reasonably sure of the types of jobs 
they wanted and they were sure thege jobs required some college 
level preparation. This situation was even more likely to be true 
for black respondents than for white respondents. 

Finally, It can be concluded that racially there are no differ- 
ences in the work values deemed important by sixth graders. It had 
been anticipated that economic returns would be a motivating value 
for choosing a job but this was not borne out by the results of 
the present research study. 



♦ Uas\\y McKinley Merchand . An Inves dilation Of the Relationships 
Of Knowledge Of Occupations and the Educational, Personal, 
and Social Characteristics Of Black Secondary Students . 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1^72. 158p. 73-10,011. 

The purposes of this study were (1) to expand the objective 
evidence that is available pertineTit to Black students' know- 
ledge of occupations, (2) to provide objective evidence of the 
amount of knowledge of tha occupations possessed by southern ' 
^ack male secondary students, (3) to provide information con- \ 
cerning the relationship of selected educationa,l , social, and 
personal characteristics with the amount of knowledge ot^occir- 
pations possessed by southern Black secondary students, and ^ 
(4) to provide educational planners, administrators, and coun- 
selors with data to assist them in the development of programs 
of occupational information that are relevant to the needs of 
Black teen-agers. 

This study was based upon data collected, from lOth grade 
boys enrolled in a predominantly Black high school in a southern 
metropolitan area.- 

The procedures for gathering data fell into two categories. 
They were the group data procedures and, the procedures fof-^^ 
gathering data from school records; The group data procedures 
included the Parnes Occupational Information Test and the Sims 
SCI' Occupational Rating Scale which were included in a Question- 
naire administered at a group session. The procedures for gather- 
ing data from school records included a review of the school test 
records to obtain scores from the California Test of Achievement, 
and data pertaining to the educational and social characterictics 
of the subjects. « • 
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Major Findings / 

1|. The subjects had a limited knowledge and awareness of 
occupations. 

2. Reading achievement was associated with the knowledge of 
otcupations scores although all written material was read aloud 
to the subjects-^in a group setting. 

3. The level of education of the head of household was as- 
sociated with the knpwledge of occupations as measured by the 
Occupational Information Test. 

4. The subjects were not aware^of the educational require- 
ments of their aspired or expected occupations. , 

5. The educational and occupational aspirations of the re- 
spondents were not consistent with their educational programs. 

Scheri, John C. The Relationship Of Independent 'Vork Experience 
To the Vocational Maturity Of Eleventh Grade Males . Universi ty 
of Virginia, 1972. .81p. Chairman: Dr. Richard L. Beard. 72-23,442 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the influence 
of factors purported to be related to vocational maturity. Parti- 
cular attention was given to the relationship between independent 
work experience and vocational mat^urity. In addition, the re- 
lationship of age, intelligence, grade point average, and socio- 
economic status to vocational maturity were examined. 

The 181 subjects chosen for the study were all the male 
members of an eleventh grade class at a northeastern regional 
high school. Part-time employment opportunities for students 
in this suburban area ar^e plentiful. There were 89 males with 
part-time work experienc^ and 92 without any previous work experi- 
ence. 

Data for the investigation were collected from several 
sources. Ages, IQ scores, and grade point averages were obtained / 
from student personnel records at the regional high^school. An 
identification form completed by the subjects provided part-time 
.work histories as well as father's or hoad-of-household 's occu- 
pations which were classified according to a socio-economic status 
scale. State records of pai*t-time working certificates issued Go 
students served as a resource for verifying data on total part- 
time work duration and total number of/jobs held.' 

The Vocational Development Inventory (VDI) was admini- 
stered to all subjects to measure their vocational maturity., 
Scores from the 50 item objective instrument were analyzed in terms 
of the other data collected. A correlation analysis indicated 
that a linear relationship existed between IQ scores and grade point 
averages (+0.54) and IQ scores and vocational maturity scores 
(+0.46^. Little correlation was evident among the other factors 
examined in the study. ' 

An -analysis of variance was employed to compare the VDI scores 
between the work experienced group and the work inexperienced group. 
An F test showed that the variance was not significantly greater 
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greater between the groups than within the groups,- In a further 
effort to identify a relationship between VDI scores and work/ 
experience, an analysis of covariance was utilized to compare' the 
groups by compensating for variations in IQ scores. However, this 
analysis failed to disclose any significant findings. / 

The final procedure employdd in the analysis examinedAhe 
responses to each inventory question by the work experienced and 
work inexperienced groups. In the case of five question^ pre- 
vious work experience was related to the way these questions 
were answered. A large percentage of workers answered these 
questions in an immature direction. 

An important conclusion reached as a result of this inves- 
tigation is that part-time work experience influences vocational 
attitudes for some individuals in an immatuj^e direction. There- 
fore, it is reasonable to assume that more effective vocational 
counseling of students with work experience could result from the 
recognition of this tendency. 



Sembric, Loretta Jane. The Use Of the Ohio Work Values Inventory 
To Determine the Work Values HMd By Children According To 
Grade, Social Class, Race, and Sex . Ohio University, 1972. 
132p. Director of Dissertation: J, Melvin Witmer,. 73-4246. 

^-he' purpose of this study is to investigate the vocational 
^arlues of children aB measured by the Ohio Work Values Inventory 
(OWVI) . The children are compared according to grades four and 
six, middle and lower class. Black and white,, and males and 
females. The sample is composed of children from five elementary 
schools in an urban area of Virginia* 

The children were classified according to social class 
using Hollingshead's Two-Factor Index of Social Position. Essen- 
tially, the head of the household's occupation and education are 
used to determine a family's social position. The uhio Work 
Values Inventory measured the vocational values of altruism, 
object orientation, security, control, self-realization, indepen- 
dence, money, task satisfaction, solitude, prestige, and ideas/ 
data orientation.' 

A2x2:<2x2 multivariate factorial design was used to 
analyze the data* A total of 15 null hypotheses were tested at 
the .01 level of signif icance^x The first four hypotheses corre- 
sponded to the four main effectSxof grade, social class, race, 
and sex* Hypotheses 5-15 corresponded to the first, second, and 
third order interactions. The findings of this investigation 
show that there are no significant interactions among grade, 
social class, race and sex on the 11 vocational values as mea- 
sured by the OWVI. For the main effect of grade, children is 
the fourth ;and sixth grades differ significantly in their voca- 
tional values. The discriminating values are control, self-reali- 
sation, task satisfaction, and ideas/data organization. Children 
1 the middle and lower social classes do not differ in their 
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vocational values. That is, middle and lower social classes 
express similar vocational value orientations. Black and White 

va^d K??.' "'^"^'^ ^"/^^^"^ vocational values. Thus. Black 

>and White children respond in a similar manner on vocational 
values. There are significant differences among the sexes on 
vocational values. The values of altruism, object orientation, 
^u" !?h """"^^ ^"'^ ^^^^ satisfaction appear to contribute to 
the difference. Females place a higher value on altruism and 
task satisfaction than do males. Males value money and ideas/ 
data more than females. 

It appears that .vocational values are developmental and 
that they can be measured by the fourth grade. Values undergo 
noticeable changes between fourth and sixth grade and part of 
the guidance function and the educational process should be to 
help children examine these values. 

Although this study does not find a significant difference 
in vocational values among middle and lower class children, 
guidance counselors and teachers should retain sbcial class as ' 
a possible influential variable. 

This' study does not show differences in vocational values 
among Black and Wliite children. 'Therefore, while minority groups 
TL^yL^P^'^^^^ vocational problems one must not assume that they 
hold different work values. 

The findings of this study show that there ire sex "differ- 
ences m choice of vocational values among fourth and sixth graders 
The guidance counselor and teachers should be sensitive to the 
individual needs of children and not assume that because of one's 
sex a particular vocational role or value is more desirable. 

' ^''"'^^ limitation of having a large proportion of 

the children from military families. This biasing effect may 
have contributed to the nonsignif icance of social class. There- 
fore, it woi^ld be beneficial to conduct a similar study with chil- 
dren of parents who have diversified employment. A study using 
the OWVI may be undertaken to assess developmental changes, 
changes due to the effects of a career guidance program, and further 
exploration of cross-cultural differences. , 

In conclusion, vocational values appear to be important to 
elementary school age children. The elementary school child should 
be exposed to situations and experiences through which he can ex- 
plore, discuss and examine his work -values. 



Wilkins, Lacy. A Study Of Tenth Grade Boys' Educational A«p ^r.^^nnc 
anj_Occu£at ional Goals In Six High Schools Of Varving Social Cl^ 
and Racia) Composition. George Peabody College for Teachers, 1972. 
197p. Major Professor: Dr. James W. Whitlock. 72-25,369. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate tenth grade boys' 
educational aspirations and occupational orientations in six Nash- 
ville high , schools, I two of which were white, two integrated, and 
two black. One school in each racial category was designated mode- 
.rate social class and one low social class. Selection of schools 
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was based on Title I inf ormation, reading achievement scores, 
counselor interviews, and census tract data* 

The primary hypotheses were that school social class would 
be positively related to boys' aspirations, that school race and 
social class would be positively related to their occupational orien- * j 
tations, and that boys' perceptions of the educational requirements . \ 

necessary for the attainment of stated occupational goals would 
be more accurate in the two white schools than in the integrated or 
black schools. It was also hypothesized that perceptions of boys 
in the two integrated schools would be^more accurate than those of 
boys in the two black schools. These hypotheses were tested inde- 
pendently and with twelve controls: achievement, ine^Lligence , 
student social background, parer^tal press, teacher press > grade 
point average, older siblings in college, number of vocational 
courses enrolled in, best friend's plans, graduation plans, stu- 
dent race, and parental visits to the school. , 

The instruments used were a student questioi'(naire, constructed 
b^ the researcher, and a counselor interview schedule. An over- 
all response rate of 74 per cent was obtained. / 

Findings / 

The results of the study revealed that/ while student edu- 
cational aspirations were slightly higher In the moderate income 
schools, there was no significant relationship between aspiration^ 
and school' social class or school race. Occupational orienta- 
tions were also slightly higher in the moderate income schools^ 
and in the white schools, but not significantly so. The accuracy 
of perception of the students was not related to either school 
race or social class. 

When the control variables were entered, several differences 
emerged. With the exception of race and teacher press, all of 
the control variables were significantly related to boys' aspi- 
rations, regardless of school social class or race. Furthermore, 
boys' occupational orientations were found to be positively asso- 
ciated with background factors rather than school factors. Three 
, control variables-achievement, intelligence, and grade point aver- 
age-were associated positively with students' perceptions. 

The overall "conclusion, was that background factors and per- 
sonal attributes were more , significant than school social class and 
race in the explanation of boys' educational and occupational am- 
bitions. 

Several implications were drawn. It was suggested that if 
one of the functions of the public high school were to provide stu- 
dents with occupational information and a more satisf actjory under- 
standing of their future roles, the counseling function should be 
expanded to include occupational counseling at the elementary level 
and conf'nuing on through schooling. Also, it was suggested that 
the importance of vocational education be emphasized to the public 
through systematic information programs. In conjunction with both 
implications, the necessity for parental-school interaction was 
stressed. A final normative implication was that, if the gap be- 
tween achievement and aspirations and between achievement and occu- 
pational orientations were to. be bridged, the schools must be more 
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completely integrated.-. Especially did this appear salient to 
black students . 

It was suggested last that future research focus more care- 
fully on perhaps one dependent variable, such as student aspira- 
tions. The researcher might concentrate more on school and bacV 
ground correlates of aspirations over time, as well as the degree 
to which a s^^ident and his parents perceive his ever achieving 
his aspiration. In addition, more careful attention should be 
paid to the study of school effects other than class or race, auch 
as staff characteristics. 



Hawxhurst, Donna May. The Effect Of A Structured Vocational 
Exploration Task On Vocational Choice Attitudes and^w^oness 
Of Vocatio nal Choice Factors . Arizona State University. 1973. 
151p. Chairman: Dr. Garth Blackham. 73-387. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effective- 
ness of a Structured Vocational Exploration "Task (SVET) for an ^ 
eighth grade population, identified as a Rroup ^ho have a hialr 
probability of dropping out of school afteWhe eighth gcaife. 

The sample for this study was drawn from the po&ul'a'tion of 
eighth-grade students at Murphy Elementary School.No, 1, in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Stratifying for equal numbers^ of males and ' 
females, A2 subjects were randomly selected' from the population. 
A total of 21 subjects each were randomly assigned to the expert- / 
mental and control groups, stratifying again for equal ?ex distri- / 
bution. The experimental subjects were then randomly assigned to ' 
one of three replicated treatment groups, identified to partici- 
pate in the SVET. 

The Structured Vocational Exploration Task was an adaptation 
of a programmed Vocational Exploration Group (VEG) kit developed 
by Calvin J. Daane. The SVET was designed to provide a general I 
■orientation to career exploration by developing personalization of 
the world of work through consideration of four critical choice 
areas: job function, job satisfiers, job demands and training re- 
quirements. The sequenced task prescriptions were modified to pro- 
vide a framework in which participants could think about the world 
of work in the context of their ongoing life experiences. Each of 
the three treatment groups consisted of seven participants and one 
group leader. 

The criterion instt'i'ments utilized were the Vocational Develo- 
pment Inventory Attitude Test and the Inventory of Career Choice 
Factors. Pretest, post '.est and delayed test observations were made 
on the entire sample for each criterion instrument. 

An analysis of variance with repeated measures was used to as- 
sess the effects of the treatment on change in maturity of vocational 
choice attitudes and on change in awareness of vocational choice 
factors . 

The findings which can be drawn from the analysis oL thi- djt;i 
are as follows: I. When the oxpiTlmeiUal and eontrol Houps won- 
compared, the treatijient did not prove to be more <-ffecllve In f<u-l- 
litating more mature vocational cliolce atLltudeH, as inea.sured by 
the Vocational Maturity Score of Lbe Vocational l^-velopment Inven- 
tory. 2. When the experimental and control groups were compared, 
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the treatment did not prove to be more- effective in facilitating 
increased awareness of vocational ^Koice factors, as rneasui;^d by 
the Choice Factor Score of the Jtnventory of Career Choice Factors, 
As a result, of . the statistical analyses of the criterion 
. measure'data, performed to ,test the null hypotheses stated in 

the study, the following conclusions can be stated: 1. The effects 
of the treatment failed to produce a significant difference in 
vocational maturity, as measured by the Vocational Development 
Inventory. 2. The effects of the treatment failed to' produce 
a significant difference in awareness of vocational choice fac- 
tors, as measured by the Inventory of Career Choice Factors. 
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Music, Art and Drama 



56. Heidsiek, Ralph George., Music Of the Lulseno Indians Of Southern 
Calif ornia-Ai Study Of msic In Indian Culture Wfth Relation To 
A Program In MU^ic Edifcatloh . l/niversity of California, Los 
AngeleSj_l96_6.._ A65p..l Chairman^ Professbr Maurice Gerow. 66-4745. 



Music and music information ^pf thfe Luiseno Indians of 
Southern California have not been available for use in music 
education. When school students have studied the Indians of 
this area, they have bv^^en given music chosen ft^m other Indian 
tribes. No understanding of music and culture of Southern 
California Indians and their contribution to California li£e and 
history can develop. This dissertation was undertakeni to bring 
forth authentic music of the Luis eno Indians > a prominent South- 
err California Indian tribe still living today, and relate it 
to program of music education. 

The archives of the Lowie MMs,eiini, Beikeley; the Library 
of Congress; the University of Indiana; and th< Southwest 
Museum, Los Angeles, were found to contain records of Luiseno 
Indian music. The Cook record co ilect iorr^ ~l,'93'4--37 , from the 
Southwest Museum, because of its variety of content and quality 
of sound, V IS used as the source for selection of music for this 
study. The collection was transferred through electronic Fil- 
tering from Che original aluminum phonodiscs to tape. Trans- 
criptions of fifteen songs were made into standard notation. 
These were analyzed. Field work was undertaken to .provide fur- 
ther information. 

The Luiseno were ^a large ethnic unit, the southwestern ex- 
tension of the Shoshonean segment of the Uto-Aztecan language 
family. They had a well-defined concept of ownership and of 
knowledge-power which they called ayelkw . Their mythology 
explained the creation of the world and ^cs contents by birth. 
It provided religion, ceremonial content and procisdure, and 
inspiration for religious songs. / . / 

Th- most important Luiseno ceremonies were those of mourn- 
ing and adolescence. All ceremonies /tequi^ed extensive use of 
songSy dances, musical instruments^ costumes, and implements. 
Luiseno songs and dance maintainecf essential positions in ceremony. 
Song series were functional in the service of communication with 
forces in the environment. 

Songs of tae Luiseno , stress the irfelodic intervals of a 
major second ana minor dvird. They include melodic perfect four- 
ths, perfect fifths, and repeated tonnes. The melodip/irise is 
found. The t ^. ti center is generally the mpst frequently he^ird 
tone. The suugs range from a perfect fifth to a .perfect twelfth./ 
"^^alcs are pent/tonic and hexatonic^. Duple met;dr is pre>/alent./ 
Triple meter oc« urs in dancing songs. Repetd.'tioas rhythmic p^fc^' 
terns and phr^s^^s are found. The rattle, gruhting, and foot'taps 
provide sr^'^ metric accent. The/mourning songs are scrpphic or 
reverting in duplex, triplt-x, or quadrupl^ex form* The ^dme and 
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children's songs are iterative. 

Dances are generally unstructured ceremonial movement or 
ritualistic dance. The latter is either quiet and constrained 
or vigorous and demonstrative, 

Luiseho musical instruments included rattles, striking sticks, 
struck baskets, flutes, whistles, and bulWoarer (ceremonial 
signal) . 

Twelve Luiseito sorgs were organized into eight study units 
of Luiseno music for use by teachers in music education. The 
units consist of an introduction and orientation, study objec- 
tives, and the units themselves. The units are a body of in- 
formation and music related to a ceremony or other social acti- 
vity. E.ich unit consists of background information about- that 
activity, re-la ted-myrhoTogy, Tan ce directions, descriptions of 
instruments, implements, and costumes, and songs and their 
unique eleiients for study. 



Brown, Greeta Elaine Knight. An Adaptation In Music Listening: A 
--P:rogram Designed F or Eskimo Children In Grade One . University of 
Orefoa, 1^72, r47p. Adviser: Dr, Robert E, Nye* 72-20,908, 

Research, public hearings, and observations have proved 
that the Eskimo children in the State of Alaska do not reveive 
parity education with their urban and suburban American peers. 
Several factors were shown tp have influenced that situation. 
Two factors were shown to be of greatest influence: linguistic 
different? als and the cultural socioeconomic disparity of the 
EskiiQO peoples. The Eskimo elders have asked for quality edu- 
cation for their children. Innovative and adaptive teaching were 
cite.d as the means to accomplish that end. Some of the discipli- 
nes of education, Were shown to be effecting these" necessary 
changes. Music, an important part of the total curriculum, was 
shown to have/had meager beginnings. As a point of ^departure, 
then an adapted program in music listening was designed for Eski- 
mo childre^n^-dn the first grade.-. 

Before ^beginning the adaptations proper, it was necessary 
to make a th^rough^studx p the Eskimo l^anguage. That study 
revealed it to We little relationship to English, ^t he langu- 
age of the classroom. Phonology, hazardous single sounds and 
sounds cluster^ were studied in order that they might, be avoided 
in presenting, J^essons to Eskimo children. 

It was necessary to l^ecome ^famiHar with t>he socio-cultural 
life-style of the Eskimos, Their life-style was found to he ap- 
preciably diffe^^nt from the American norm. The' music program, ' 
therefore, hati-tP be adapted to the Eskimo children in a manner 
relevant to their life-style, 

The Alaska State Department of. Education has adopted five 
basic series in music. Each series h^ .a recorded listening pro- 
gram, Tlie recorded compositions were note^d as to composer, title, 
form, instrumentation, and^^uration of recording. They were Llien 
presented in the form of teachingnessons fox use 1\\ the clasKfoom. 
Some irecordings were found to be unsuitable for this program. In 
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each instance, they were identified and their unsuitability 
was explained. 

The adaptations were read and enthusiastically endorsed by 
Alaska's foremost authority in the education of Eskimo children, 
Winifred D. Lande, Director of the Alaska Rural School Project. 
It was concluded that this, there, was only a beginning in oX^^""— r 
ing them a meaningful education in music " 

Four areas demanding further research or immediate attention 
were 1. research and innovative practices and policies in teacher 
education in institutions of higher learning, 2. attention at 
the State level to the teacher certification requirements, as well 
as a study of the total educational program for children in State- 
operated schools., 3.. ethnpmusicological studies which may become 
a part of the total music program for all children and to which 
Eskimo children "may relate music of the Western world, and 4. an 
innovative, adapted program in the other segments within the dis- 
cipline music: singing, instrumental playing, dancing, and 
creating. ^ / 

The Eskimos are being rapidly absorbed by Western cui'ture. 
They cannot become fully functioning members o^ that culture 
without meaningful, quality education. That education must 
begin no later than grade one. 



58. Mills, James Charles. The Effect Of Art Instruction Upon A Reading 
Development Test: An Experimental Study . 157p. (Foll^bwing ^page 
150, previously copyrighted material not microfilmed; at request 
of author. Available for consultation at University' of Kansas 
LibraryO. Major Professor: Dr. Phil H. Rueschhoff,. 73-11,927. 

This study was undertaken' Yo^'explore the resdlts of a 
^ particular method of teaching art upon rural Appalachian chil- 
dren's concept development. It was theorized in this study that 
art lessons that. stressed the inclusion of details would bring 
about an increment in the treatment group's reading development 
and the quality of their drawin^^ 

The problem analyzed was the immediate effectiveness of 
art instruction upon both the area of reading development and 
the quality of Che art product. A classical paradigm for con- 
ducting an experimental research program was utilized. Control 
and treatment groups were randomly selected, a relevant experi- 
^mental treatment provided, criteria identified, and a pretest- 
posttest* program instigated. The sample used in the study in- 
cluded all childreir"?tTRolled in the first grade of a rural Ap- 
palachian schdSi. This sample consisted of twenty-six girls 
and twenty-s^oc boys. Thfe treatment group was given an art l^asson 
each day for ten consecutive school days. During the experimental 
treatment, the main object^'ve was to influence the children to in- 
- elude more details in their drawings. The control group had no 
\ fonnal art instruction during this period. The Metropolitan 
^Readiness Tests, Form A,. :waS administered for the pretest and Form 
ior the posttest. The D^^au-A-Man segment of these tests was 
usad to evaluate the quality of the children's drawings. 
\ ' f 
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Because ^the experimental treatment was concerned with 
changes brought about in the students* perfo^ ^nances, it was 
deemed that pretest-postcest increments ware of primary in- 
terest in this study. The Fisher t^ formula was applied to the data 
to test the hypotheses at the .05 level of confidence. The 
findings were as follows: (1) There was a significant pretest- 
posttest increment in the treatment group's scores on the Metro- 
politan Readiness Tests, (2) There were significant pret^ist- 
posttest increments in the treatment group's scores of four of 
the six Metropolitan subtests, (3) There was a significant pre- 
\test-posttest increment in the treatment girls' scores en the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test9 (4) There was a significant pretest- 
po^ttest increment in the boys' scores on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests, and (5) There was a significant pretest-posttest 
increment in the quality of the treatment group's drawings. The 
control group's scores showed no significant increment on any 
of these crit^iria. 

Based upon the findings, which were limited by the condi- 
tions and the design of the study, two g^eral conclusions were 
proposed: (1) Rural Appalachian children's reading development 
can be improved through art lessons that stress the inclusion of 
details afnd (2) The quality of rural Appalachian children's 
drawings^can be improved through art lessons that stress the in- 
clusion of details. Tnese conclusions suggest that art programs 
for rural Appalachian childcea. should-,~co^ome-degce^,- promote 
the ability TO observe things more closely and in greater detail. 
Ti|e' resiilts of this study, far from being conclusive, indicate 
a ^need for further research concerning the transfer of learnings 
in art to other school disciplines. 
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59. Tefft, Virginia Jean. A Physical Education Guide With English 

Language Practice Drills For Teachers Qf Navajo Kindergarten and 
Primary School Children . .The Univef^^ity af 'New Mexico, 1969. 
464p. 70-12,905. 

It was the purpose of this study to devise a guide to teach 
physical education to Navajo children in the" kindergarten and 
primary school. This guide was. to^ be used to g^i^ve Navajo chil- 
dren language practice in purposeful situations. \, 

The study was divided into the following sections: (1) 
Review of relevant literature; (2) Selection of subjeHs for 
the study; (3) Devising and field testing the guide; (A^-^Collect- 
ing and evaluating the data. Two hundred and seventy-five primary 
school children in two Gallup-McKinley Cpunty elementary schools \ 
were taught physical education with language practice drills by 
eleven classroom teachers. At the conclusion of the study a team 
of language experts evaluated the language learned by the children. 

The guide prepared for the kindergarten and\ first grade was 
found to have language that was too difficult fo^^ the kindergarten, 
as many of the children entering school had littl^ or no English 
backgrounc^. Teachers of the second and third gradu groups con- 
sidered some of the pattern practice rather contrived and pre- 
ferred the use of Informal responses to questions. Some drills 
were felt to be too simple for the third grade groups. 

Conclusions , A well planned physical education program needs 
^ to be established before language practice can be meaningful to 

the. child* en.' Children tend to be free and responsive during the 
physical education class and engages in informal conv^ersation . 
Oral language practice can be successfully Incorporated into the 
pliysical. education class period. There seems to be certain'"-" 
s tuations during the physical education class that do not lend 
themselves to language practice. It^.was difficult for the children 
to verbalize y/hen they were , participating ^n vigorous physical 
activity. At times, it was /almost impossible for them to practice 
a motor skill and verbalize. 

* Is is recommended that the guide be revised so that a lesson 
series i^ constructed for each grade instead of one guide for eaclx 
two grades. The. guide so revised should be enlarged to a full 
year series rather than an eighteen week program as ^t now stands. 
A field test of/ the guide starting with language practice two cr 
three weeks following the physical education program miglrt^p^ro- 
duce a bett-er:^ atmosphere for language learning. Each lesson 
should be labora*tt>iiy^test;ed in order to determine the language 
best suited to each physical education lesson. 



60. McCarty, Jacqueline Quinn. A Study Of Leisure Activities Of Taos 
Pueblo Indian Children . North Texas State University, 1970. 
270p. 7lr560. 

The problem of this study was to secure data on leisure 
activities of children at the Taois Indian Pueblo In New Mexico. 
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The purpose was to analyze and describe these accivites in order 
to permit conclusions to be dravm concerning the following ques- 
tions: (1) What are 'the Taos Indian children's preferences ^^or 
leisure activities at the^Taos Pueblo? (2) Do children of the 
same Pueblo but of different sex have similar leisure activities? 

Fifty Taos Indian boys and girls attending local schools were 
selected by random sample. Data were secured by admiiUstering a 
personal data sheet, Witty's Interest Inventory , and a questionnaire 
resulting from the pilot study. 

Analysis of the findings gave rise to five major conclusions: 

1. Within the cosmology oJi^t^he Taos Indian child there exist 
three calendars which aff^c hi^' leisure activities: the solar 
calendar, the ecclesi^s^t^ical calendar, and the standard Gregorian 
calendar. • 

Connected wltli the solar calendar are many hidden ceremonies 
of the kiva societies. Events related to winter and summer sol- 
stices,,, such as relay races and corn dances, are an integral part 
of xhe solar calendar. This calendar is regulated in many instances 
by the Tribal Counci] . 

The ecclesiastical calendar dates to the sixteenth centruy when 
Spanish clerics attempted to convert Indians to Roman Catholicism. 
Holy days of obligation, such as Dia de los Difunctos, as well as 
a galaxy of saint's days are singled out from the church's calen- 
dar for observance. Taos* Indian children mark these events in 
many cases by attending church services, dancing and feasting. 

The Gregorian calendar regulated school days, as well as 
national and state holiday^.. Thla calendar indirectly coatrols 
the amount of leisure time available. _ 

The calendrical round of events structures many leisure acti- 
vities of the Taos Indian child. On the other hand, there exists 
little organization surrounding many personalized interests such 
as hobbies, outdoor" and indoor play. 

2. Traditional raaie-fdmale roles within the Pueblo Indian's 
culture may still be evidenced in Taos Pueblo children's leisure- 
time interests. Boys 'tend to be nature-oriented, while girls seem 
home-oriented., Kiva societies delineate male and female roles 

from the time of birth. * 

3. The absence of electricity in the majority of Pueblo homes 
is a key factor in influencing leisure activities- Television. at 
the present time has not yet eliminated activities such as outdoor 
play, reading and hobbies. /\s a result, the Pueblo child is less 
educated i:; concepts conveyed through this media. 

Having no telephones keeps the Indian child relatively isolated 
in his leisure play. There is little communication with non-Indian 
children . ' 

Having few conveniences related to- electricity requires the 
Pueblo child to spend more leisure time carrying water, chopping 
wood, and* carrying refuse to ash heaps. . 

4: Two additional factors which contribute to the segregation 
of Indian children are use of his native tongue and the tribal kin- 
shTp system- ~ - _ — 

liic Taos Indian child's highly selective /Jlalect of Tiwa is 
not spoken >r understood by the greater portion of other south- * 
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western Indians nor by members of the non-Indian society, v 

Pueblo children belong to a familial society. Recreation 
is a family affair clustering around births, marriages, feasts, 
and burials. 

5. Pueblo activities are agrarian-oriented. Much of the 
children's time is spent canning, cooking, caring for pets and 
livestock, riding Jaor-sesT tending gardens, and planting crops. 

A listToB implications are stated, and suggested goals for 
leisure education are proposed. 



Roland, Nathan Lewis. A Study Of the Prevalence Of Healttf Problems 
As Reported By Advantaged and Disadvantaged, Black and White , 
Junior High School Girls On the Mooney Problem Check List and 
Through Medical Examination s (Page 60, Appendix A: **Mooney 
Problem Check List," not microfilmed at request of author. Avail- 
able for consultation at University of South Carolina Library). 
Un^-versity of South Carolina, 1971. 74p. 72-12,023. 

Sixteen hypotheses we^e developed to investigate chfe rela- 
tionship between health problems/of junior high school' age girls 
and their socioeconomic and racial status. In addition, this 
study included an itive^tigation of the validity of the health 
problems section of the Mooney Problem Check List (MPCL) . 

Four groups of thirty junior high school girls each were se- 
lected on the basis of the following four categories from infor- 
mation contained in school records: black advantaged, black dis- 
advantaged, white advantaged, and white disadvantaged. Health 
pi?6blems were reported by the 120 subjects through use of the 
MPCL and by medical examinations administered by licensed medical 
personnel. 

Specifically, the hypotheses 'concerned -(1) variances in the 
number of health problems reported by different racial and socio- 
economic groups, (2) validity of the MPCL, and (3) differences in 
prevalence of, he.alth* problems between rc^cial and socio-economic 
group's. 

The data were analyzed .for reliability by means of Spearman's 
Coefficient of Rank Correlation, and also were analyzed for dif- 
ferences in frequency of health problems between the racial and 
.socio-economic giroups by 'means of th^ Kruskal-Wallis one-way ana- 
lysis of variance, with correction for ties. 

^ The Coefficient of Rank Co/relation showed 'acceptable ^reli- 
ability io test-retest situations for each of the groups investi- 
gated. The' significant variance in the number of health problems 
reported between members of the four groups indicates a relation- 
ship between perception of health problems and tacial and socio- 
economic status-. The analysis of variance* also resulted in a 

/significant difference between the number of hea|.th problems 
perceived by black students and the number of health problems re- 
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. ported through medical examination, thus suggesting that, for 
some sub-groups of school populations, procedures other than use 
of the MPCL might be more accurate in screening for health pro- 
blems. Medical examination resulted in no significant differences 
m prevalence of health problems between the four groups. 

62. Brogdon, Gayle Lyndon. A Comparison Of Physical Fitness and 
Anthropometric Measures O f Pre-Adolescent Mexican-American 
and Anglo -American Males , North Texas State Univeritv 197? 
r78p. 73-12,908. yy ^y^^- ^ 



The problem of this study is that of comparing certain 
physical fitness and anthropometric measures for early adoles- 
cent Mexican-American and Anglo-American males. The purposes 
of the study are to determine if Mexican-American and Anglo- 
American males differ in physical fitness or anthropometric 
measures; to determine if the relationships between age and 
physical fitness-, age and anthropometric measures, and anthro- 
pometric measures and physical fitness items are significantly 
different for Mexican-American and Anglo-American males; to ^ - 
compare the rate of maturation for pre-adolescent Mexican- 
American and Anglo-American males in physical fitness itpms 
and anthropometric measures. 

The sources of data were 300 Anglo-American and 300 
Mexican-American males between the ages of eight and eleven. 
The instrument used to determine the physical fitness of the 
subjects was the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Youth Fitness Test. The battery 
includes sit-ups, pull-ups, shuttle run, 50-yard dash, standing 
broad jump, softbail throw, and 600-yard run-walk. 

Thirteen anthropometiric measurements were secured from 
each subject. A Gulick tape, sliding calipers, standard plat- 
form scales, and a stadiometer were utilized in securing these 
measurements.' The measurements include standing height, sit- 
t.i ng hei ght, _w.eigh^tl,^ shoulder width, arm length, chest girth, 
waist girth, hip width, thigh .girth, leg.length, calf girth, 
foot length and arm girth. ' / 

ThejScheffe test was used to test 'the significance of the 
mean differences between Anglo-American and Mexican-American 
males at ^the various age levels on physical fitnes's items aifd 
anthropometric measures. A two-way analysis of variance tech- 
nique was used to test the differences between the total sample 
populatiohs in physical ^fitness and anthropometric measures. 
Correlations were obtained for each of the different age levels 
and for the total sample populatibn on the . following: physical 
fitness and anthropometric measures, age and physical fitness 
measures, and age and anthropometric measures. The .significance 
of the difference between' ehe ^correlation^- was* tested<by the 
z_ technique. * 1 ' , 

The findings revealed sifi;nificant differences between the 
>lexican-Amerlcan and Anglo-Aipferican males in certain phys Ira I 
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fitness itejns and anthropometric measures, the Anglo-American 
males were superior in performing sit-ups and the standing broad 
jump. The findings also revealed significantly larger anthro- 
pometric measures for the Anglo-American males in all but four 
measurements. These were hip width, shoulder width, waist 
girth, and chest girth. , / 

The relationships between selected ^anthropometric measures 
and various physical fitness items were significantly higher for 
the Mexican-American males. When the single factor of age was 
correlated with each of the individual physical fitness items 
and each of the anthropometric^ measures , few significant diffe- 
rences were evident. ^ 

Based on the findings of this report- the evidence seems to 
support- the theory that differences in physical fitness and 
anthropometric measurements do exist between these sub-cultures 
in the United States. The Anglo-American males are larger in 
,gross body size, and they are superior in performing selected 
physical' fitness items. ' 

Both groups exhibited higher body measurements and fitness 
s.jres at each succeeding age elvel. This denotes a relationship 
between age, physical fitness, and physical grow,th. Age, as a 
predictive factor* is equally important to the Anglo-American 
and Mexican-American students. # 

r 

63. Pittman, Anne Myrtle. Recreation Activities Instrumental To Ex- 
pressed Life Goals Of San Carlos Teen-A^e Apaches . Stanford 
University, 1972.., 313p. 72-20,740. 

The purpose of this study is to identify the manifest 
' reasons for selection of recreation activities as j:hey are 
ins trumen tally related to the expressed life-goals of the 
San Carlos ApaChe teen-age Indian, whose reservation is located 
in the east-central portion 9f Arizopa. This study attempts 
to provide a realistic basis for organizing a relevant and vi- 
able community recreation system with emphasis on programs for 
ceen-agers thirteen through nineteen years of age. 

Procedure 

A picture-stimulated interview technique was Used to elicit 
responses from ^3 teen-age San Carlos Apache « Indians . The tech- 
nique is an app'^ropriate modification of the* Instrumental Activities 
Inventory developed by Drs. George and Louise Spindler of Stanford 
University and applied by them in an analysis of Blood Indian 
acculturation. 

^ Instrumental activities '^are defined as those activities an 

individual engages in for the achievement and maintenance of a 
life styl^e and status in the soc-ial groups of which he is a 
- member or aspires to ^e a member. The Instrumental Activities 
Inventory consists of line drawings- depicting epvt I f Lc iiiBiru- 
mental activities operating in Jt^}^ social env I ronuu/nt t h*- Saii 
Carlos Apaceh Indlkns. 

The unstructured taped inte^rvlew technique consisted of 
dieting free responses to a series of Une drawn p'ieturcs of 
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seventeen recreation activities available and knovm to the San 
CarlQs Apache teen-agersj^ It is assumed that the choices of acti- 
vities, from among the alternatives, are actual instrumi^^ntal acti- 
vities to the respondents which can be related to their life- 
^oals. /' ^ 

The interviews were conducted in both Apache and English. 
A male Apache interpreter assisted in the interviews. Protocols 
were analyzed descriptively, using rank order statistical methods 
and Kendall's tau coefficient. 

Results ^ 

Activities instrumental in. providing an opportunity for ach- 
ieving social status were ranked first. The respondents had an 
active and dynamic interst in physical activities, particularly 
in activities demanding speed and agil^ity. San Carlos teen-agers 
distinguish and assign activities by the, sex of the participant. 
Activities identified as instrumental in\chieving and maintain- 
ing a sense of distinctiveness appear to indicate that tribal 
identification is strong among contemporary San Carlos teen-age 
Indi'ans^ Other findings were: identification and ranking of 
activities among districts, grade levels, and age 'levels weie in 
agreement; districts, grade levels, and age levels agreed on 
the positive or best liked activities; discricts and age levels 
agreed oily on the least liked or negative activities. 

Conclusions 

Activities identified as instrumental in providing opportuni- 
ties for maximizing social interaction and emphasizing sociability, 
visiting, gathering, and being with friends are of central im- 
portance to the San Carlos teenagers. The reasons most n*'ir , • 
feste'd for selecting activities centered on the way in which re- 
spondents structured their interactions, through roles and statuses, 
with other members of their society. THus,^the primary basis for 
their choices continues to be the outgrowth of their social struc- 
ture which emphasizes the essentiality of the individual's relation- 
ship with other members of his society. 

Activities identified as instrumental" in providing opportuni- 
ties to increase skills, improve oneself, and have, fun, suggest/ 
a need for continued decentralization of the-location of these acti- 
vitijes in order tl^ serve current interest and maintain present 
rate o'f participation. - 

^ Acti :ies identified as instrumental in achieving and maia- 
taining a sjnse of distinctiveness .shduld be programed to foster 
pride und engender early interest and involvement in elements of 
Apache culture among the .younger generation. 

Cultural tradition persists in se.: role assignments. Recrea- 
tion activities should be separated on the basis of 'sex unless 
otherwise "culturatly acceptable to participants., 
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64. Williaras, Wilbert Curtis. The Relationship Of Race and Socio- 

Economic Status To Motor Ability and Athletic Skill In Elementary 
School Children . (Previously copyrighted material on several 
pages not microfilmed at request of quthor. Available 'for con- 
sultation at University of Georgia Library). University of 
Georgia, 1972. 154p. Supervisor: Dr. Robert T. Bowen. 73-5808. 

"i 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine if race 
and/or socio-economic status, are related to the early development 
of motor ability or to athletic skill in elementary school children. 
'Specifically the investigation sought to determine the existence 
or non-exist]Bnce of special innate motor and/or rhythmic character- 
istics in Blocks. 
' Three Northeast Georgia school systems provided testing 

centers for acquiring a representative sample fo^r this research 
project. The experimental sample ^was .drawn by administering 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary /fest to over one hundred and fifty 
third grade boys from two racial groups. The llA obtained on 
^ the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was the criteria used for 
rank order placement of each subject within his prospective cell. 
The final selection was based on each student demonstrating a 
OA between 7.5 and 8.5, as determined from the school records. 

An index of Status Characteristics was tabulated to ascertain 
the social class position of those subjects possessing the ,do- 
sired chronological age. All subjects were then assigned to 
' their respective groups, in matched pairs, being equated on socio- 
economic status, race and rank order placement 'The sample was 
further divided. into six sub-groups representing three broad areas 
^ ^ of socio-economic positions', upper, middle and lower class, 
c Motor ability and athletic skill was deteririned by admini- 

stering the Georgia Adaptation-Children's Physical Developmental 
Scale and an Athletic Skill '* rvey to each subject. This data was"" 
then subjected to an analysis of variance technique to ascertain 
the difference/; 'existing between the independent; and dependent 
variables established within this investigation. The Duncan's 
New Multiple Range Test was employed to determine the exact lo- 
cation of the differences revealed by the analysis of variance. 
In addition, Pearson Product-Moment correlation coefficients were 
comp&ted to determine the interrelationships between motor ability 
and th^ four items (50-yard Jash, shuttle run, AOO-yard-walk-rjin 
and vertical jump) comprising the Athletic Skill Survey: 

An analysis of the data re^'ealed differences existing between 
Blacks and Whites, and betwoen the three socio-economic status 
levels on motor perfoi^mance. Blacks were found to be significant-^ 
' ^ ^ ly superior to Whites as compared on motpr ability scores. In 
addition. Blacks at each level of socio-economic status consis- 
tently demonstrated higher mqtor ability scores than did Whites 
at comparable levels, further analysis of the data revealed that 
as the level of socio-economic status Increased Cor Blacks, motor 
abij^ity scores also increased. How^ever, when socio-economic stacus 
levels were compared on- motor performance without reg«ird to race 
non-significant dtf f er(•n^^y£i were found. 
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Further results found Blacks excelling in three odt of 
four of the itfems comprising the Athletic Skill Survey, Blacks 
posted greater mean scores on the 50~yard dash, 400~yard run- 
walk and the vertical jump. Although greac^er cardio-vascular 
endurance has been reported in Whites, Blacks out ran \^ites on 
the 400-yard run-walk at each level of socio-economic status. 
Whites posted greater mean scores on |the shuttle ran. 

Significant differences were found to exist between the 
two racial groups on the 50-yard dashjand the vertical jump 
favoring Blacks. With reference to sc|cio-economic status,^ the, 
AOO-yard run-walk and the vertical jump were found significant 
at the .05 level. An analysis of the Duncan's New Multiple 
Range Test indicated that the upper^ socio-economic status levels 
demonstrated the greatest degree of dif.ference for both items. 

It was concluded that th*e greater imotor development and 
athletic skill in Blacks may not be a 'racial characteristic as 
much as a function of their socioj::jeconomic environment. Fur- 
ther -that the motivational drive toward lexcellence in athletics 
may result from the influences of the social milieu atid not 
from any special genetic equipment, \ 
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Anderson, Etta Haud. Correlates Of Success In Foreign' Language 
Learning. Fcir Black Inner-City High School Students . The Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, 1972. lllp. 73-9851. 

i' , :::>. 

This study investigated xhe relationship of certain vari- 
ables to foreign language learning for black inner-city high - 
school students. \ 

Four classifications of variables were studied, namely, 
cognitive , psychological , socioilogical , and physiological . 
English grade point average, the Vocabulary and the Language 
Analysis tests of the Pimsleur .Language" Aptitude BaC^tery were 
employed as the cognitive variables. The Jr. -Sr. /High School 
Personality Questionnaire of the Institute for Personality and 
Ability Testing measured the extraversion aspect of personality. 
Gardner and Lambert's Orientation Index and ^ttitude Scale were 
used as measures of sociological variables^/' The Sound Discri- 
mination test and the Sound Symbol Associ^ation test of the Pims- 
leur Language Aptitude Battery measured>'auditory ability which 
was considered a possible physiological variable. The Listening 
Reading and Writing scales from the.ilodern Language Association 
of ^America Cooperative Spanish tes.ji's were used as criteria. 

The research wa? conducted Vci a typically black inner-city 
high school where black enrollm^ht Was over ninety-five percent. 
Only black students who were completing their first >>r second 
year of Spanish were included In the study. A total cr 177 
students participated. / 

The data were subjected to stepwise multiple regression 
analysis and the resulting product moment multiple correla- 
tions and regression equations were examined. The primary 
findings wer^ the following: 

1. Cognitive variables (with the exception of English^ 
grades) were not significantly related to any of the three mea- 
sures of language learning. English achievement significantly 
predicted performance in Sp^anish Listening and Writing (p^.Ol) 

2. With respect to the psychological variable, extra- 
version, it was found that the extraverted Ss scored lower in 
Spanish, Reading and Writing. (p^.05 p<.01 respectively) 

a Each o£ the two sociological variables was significantly 
to one area of language learning. Attitude predicted, 
performance and Motivation predicted Writing at the 
.Oyand the .05 level of significance respejctlvely . 

4. The physiological variable, -sound discrimination was 
significantly related to the three criteri'a variables (p .05). 

The factors affecting the results of the study wbre dl-s- 
russed. The variables used in the study w*r(» 'studerit^related. 
It w;i8 reromm(Micl(»d Lh.'iL (»Klernn I * variables siu h .n; lencher tompe 
r (^nre iind m( itd(*nt nor joi-c onomh sl.itus Ix* intindtMl In fiilitn* 
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test batteries. The need £or additional research in the area of 
foreign language study for black inner-city students was dis- 
cussed. The results of this .research contribute needed infor- 
mation for curriculum planning. 



Lanclos, Teresa Gloria. A Linguistic Prof Me Of Acadian-French 
Kindergarten Children St. Landry Parish, Louisiana , The Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin, 1972. 146p. Supervisor: Muriel 
Saville-Troike. 73-7593. 

/ • ' • ^1 

This study in 1971-72 investigated phonological and mor- 
phological characteristics of subjects In relation to race, 
sex, intelligence, socio-economic status and age using a iclnder- 
garten popula,tion in St. Landry Parish, Louisiana. A totalSxf 
134 subjects j^ere grouped in terms of high, middle and low in^ 
telligence us?.ng the scores obtained from the Goodenough-Harris 
Draw-A-Man test. The subjects were grouped in age in terms of 
' high, (5.6-6.1 years) and low (5.0-5.5 years) and as" mid and low 
socio-economic status. The "subjects were administered a repeti- 
tion test of 15 sentences in standard English, 15 sentences in 
standard French and 15 sentences in Acadian-French.* A free pro- 
duction was also administ,ered . Responses from the repetition 
test and the free production test were taped and later tran- 
scribed. Analysis of data included an, analysis of variance 
using a computer program ANOVAR from the' i:DSTAT-V program? 
library available at the University of 'jexas and a T-ratio using 
the direc;:-dif ference method. A content analysis was performed 
on the repetition Responses and in free production. 

Results of the statistical analysis of the study showed that 
significant differences found could be attributed to race, age, 
and socio-economic status. No significant differences were found 
that could be attributed to intelligence, sex or bilingual respon- 
siveness. No significant differences were found between the fre- 
quency and kind of deviations occurring in repeti'tion and in free 
production. 

The content analysis for the re'ijetition test and the free pro- 
duction speech allowed the rejection^of the general null hypothesii 
no nonstandard phonological and morphological characteristics are 
found in the oral language of kindergarten children from St. Landr} 
Pariah, Louisiana, with respect to subject-verb agreement with the 
thirds person singular, present tense and the phonologicrl substitu* 
•tion l/d/ for /d/ and /t/ for /o/. More\ evidence was needed to re- 
ject the hypothesis with respect to pluraliz^tion of nouns and the 
possessive formation of nouns and the substitution of the pronoun 
them for they and their . 
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Tutoring ,and Individualized Instruction 



67. Olsen, Clarence Randall. The Effects Of Enrichment Tutoring 
Upon Self-Concept^ Educational Achievement, and Measured 
Intelligence Of Male Underachievers In An Inner-City Elementary 
School . Michigan State University, 1969. 224p. 69-20,904. 

There were two purpose's^ for this study. The primary purpose 
was to investigate the effects of* enrichment tutoring upon (1) 
self-concept, (2) educational achievement, and (3) measured in-, 
telligence of male underachievers in an inner-city elementary 
school. A secondary purpose was to assess the effectiveness of 
enrichment . tutoring .as viewed by the participating teachers in 
the school. . 

..Treatment involved the assignment of volunteer enrichment 
tutors to work with underachieving pupils in areas of academic 
and enrichment needs. The tutors were directed to work with 
pupils in an empathic and understanding manner, while expecting 
and encouraging pupils to strive to perform in accord with their 
individual potential. 

Sixty-five second-, third- and fourth-grade male pupils were 
defihed for possible participation in the enrichment tutorial pro- 
gram. Those selected as possible participants, were pupils who had 
been identified as underachievers by their classroom teachers and 
who, in addition, scored two months or more below grade level on 
a standardized achievement test. After identification, the | apils 
were stratified by grade level and randomly assigned on a propor- 
tional basis by grade level to experimental and control groups. At 
the end of the treatment period the total experimental ^nd total 
control groups each contained 30 members. At the second-grade 
level the experimental and control groups were composed of 11 members 
each. The experimental group at the third-grade level contained 
nine members; while the control group at the same level contained 
eight members. Ac the fourth-grade level the experimental group 
was made up of 10 members, and the membership in the' -control group 
was composed of 11 pupils. 

Changes in self-concept, educational achievement and measured 
intelligence were expected as a result of the treatment. The mea- 
sures utilize'd to measuf^ changes were, respectively: the Cooper- 
smith Self-Esteem Inventory , the California Achievement Test and 
the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity . The instruments 
were administered to the experimental and control groyps before and 
after tceatment. Thh following primary research hypotheses were 
investigated. 

Ill The reported self-concept scores of inner-city elementary 
school male underachievers who experience enrichment tutoring will 
be more positive than the scores of inner-city elementary school 
male underachievers who did not experience cnrichmenl tutoring,. 

llji The oducaLLonyl acli lovrmc»nt scores of Inner-rlty fliMiu-lUary 
8fho<5L m'ale luuleriich Levers who experience (Mirhhment tulorlnp. will 
be more positive than the scores of Inner-elty elemenlary nelmol 
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male, underachievers who did not experience enrichment tutoring* 

H3 The measured intelligence scores of Inner-city elementary 
school male underachievers who experience enrichment tutoring will 
be more positive than the scores of inner-city elementary school 
male underachievers who did not experience enrichment tutoring* 

Each" instrument used to measure change reported a total score 
^nd several subscores for the variable measured* A major statisti- 
cal hypothesis and several statistical subhypotheses were cast for 
each of the research hyp'otheses* A complete set of the hypotheses 
was cast at each grade level — two,' three and four — resulting in a 
total of 33 statistical hypotheses. 

Statistical comparisons of the group's were accomplished by 
analysis of covariance tests, F values were utilized to determine 
significance and th^ level of significance, was placed at the .05 
level. Only subjects who were involved for tTie total treatment 
period were included in the analysis of data. 

^ In addition to the statistical analysis, the reported opinions 
of teachers on an evaluation form were assessed to de-termine the 
effectiveness of enriphment tutoring. Only information which re- 
lated to self-concept development and to educational achievement was 
reported by the teachers for the participating pupils. 
The findings of the study indicated: 

1. There were no significant differences between tutored groups 
and non-tutored groups for total self-^concept (composite self scale), 
self-concept (self-concept sub-sca]e) and school self-concept 
(school self subscale) at the second-, third, and fourth-grade 
levels. This was also true for socfal self-conqept (social self 
subscale) at the second- and third-grade levels. 

2. -There were no significanc differences between tutored ^nd 
non-tutored groups for t9tal educational achievement (total achieve- 
ment battery results) or reading achievement (reading subtest re- 
sults) at the second-, third- or fourth-grade levels. Likewise, no 
differences were found between either tutored and non-tutored groups 
for arithmetic achievement (arithmetic subtest results) at the se- 
cond- and fourch-grade levels or tutored and non-tutored groups 

for language achievement (language subtest results) at the third- 
and fourth-grade levels. 

3. There wer<e no significant differences between tutored and 
non-tutored groups on changes in total measured intelligence (total 
battery results), language intelligence (language subtest results) 
or non-language intelligence (non-language subtest) at the second-, 
third- or fourth-grade levels. 

A. At the fourth-grade level, the tutored group positively and 
significantly exceeded the non-tutored group in social self-concept 
(social self subscale). 

5* At the second-grade level, the tutored group positively and 
significantly exceeded the non-tutored group in language achieve- 
ment (language subt€»st results). 

6. At the rv|iLrd-grade levol, the j;^itorod group posltivelv and 
s i^n i f i( nnll y (>x'*(»f(|pd (ho nori-r iitor^vl in nrhhniplft nnilpvo- 
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7. Te,achers yeported ppsitive changes in self-confidence, 
self-attitudes and the self-worth on the part of participating 
pupils. \ 

8. Teachers reported improved study habtts, improved grades 
and improved reading^ on the part of participating pupils. 

\ 

Hicks, Joyce Patricia Webb. A Study Of the Effectiveness Of Self- . 

Conceptual Development and Academltr ^t:or±iT^^"Qfr the AcnievemerTtf " 
/ Of Inner-City Youths . The Ohio State University,: 1971 • lllp. • 

Adviser: Professor Donald P- Sanders. 72-4523. 

The purpose jot this study was Co determine ^the effects of 
self-conceptual orientation and academic tutorirtg on the academic 
achievement of inner-city youths of Columbus, O^hio. Participants 
were selected from a group of students who were "^enrolled in the 
tutorial program which was conducted^ by the Ne^-ghborhood House in 
the Wesley Sawyer Manor area. j 

Each participant was randomly assigned to either the experi- 
mental or the control group* The total number of participants in 
each group was 2'5. The experimental group was given two treatments 
(1) self -conceptual orientation, and (2) academic tutoring. These 
treatments were administered for one hoyr (each) per week.- ' The 
control group was given only academic tutoring for one hour per^ 
week. 

The seif-conceptual orientation treatment consisted of three 
major elements: (1) the development of a greater awareness and 
acceptance of self and others through classes in ethnic history, 
art, literature, and culture; (2) the development of a feeling of 
self-adequacy vHiich focused on: (a) self-adequacy in terms of 
academic endeavors, and (b) self -adequacy in terms of personal 
advancement; (3) the identification of role expectations by pro- 
viding an atmosphere of "openness" that would allow the partici- 
pants to become involved in sharing his thougths, ideas, miscon- 
ceptions, and feelings .regarding his role, with his individual 
tutor or with members of the Neighborhood House staff. 

Academic tutoring was provided in three ways: (1) through 
assisting the participants with those subject areas in which they 
were experiencing difficulty; (2) through academic skill building; 
and (3) through aiding the students in developing educational pro- 
jects of their particular interest. 

Through the cooperation of the staff and tutors of the Neigh- 
borhood House Tutorial Program, two instruments were administered 
to the participants at the beginning of the treatment and the sa\ae 
instruments were administered a{: the end of the treatment-whicly^ 
was four months -later. Since tutorial sessions were held on 
one-tutor-one student ratio, each participant was administer)^ the 
instrument:*, on an Individual basis by his particular tutor .y 

To mcnsiirc iirademlc arhLevement, the California Achlcyemont 
TpmI waw ndinlnlMl (»rrtl. Tho f-dnncopl and MdtW/U lon l/ivonttM V 

Wiiri In itir.'iMltrr Mrii i'OtU*P|>l . 
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This study, being exploratory in natu.e listed five ob- 
jectives that tt hoped to realize: 

Objective 1: To ascertain whether there is any significant 
difference in the level of -academic achievement of the partici- ' 
pants enrolled in both the self-conceptual orientation and acade- 
mic tutoring, and those enrolled in only academic tutoring. 

.The £ test of significance indicated that, statistically, 
there was no significant difference in the achievement* levels of 
students in either the experimental or the control groups which • 
could be attributed to the treatments. The Jt value was based on 
a confparison of the pre- and post-test scores on the California 
Achievement Test. r 

Objective 2: To generate hypotheses for further studies uti- 
lizing the same or similar variables. 

A t^ test analysis of the pre- and post-tes^t scores on the 
California Achievement Test and the Self-Concept and Motivation 
Inventory yielded significant _t values, thus, indicating that 
academic tutoring and self-conceptual orientation did not have a 
statistically significant effect on the academic achievement ^ of the 
participants in either the experimental or the control group. 
Therefore, it was not possible to generate hypotheses based upon 
the findings of this study. 

Objective 3: To Rain further knoAedge , about the self-concept 
of low-achieving students. 

The _t test analysis of the scores o'&tained on the pre- and 
post-tests of the Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory indicated 
that there was no significant difference in the self-concept of 
the participants in either group. - 

Objective 4: To measure the degree of change . in"^ the achieve- 
ment of both groups of students after towc months in the respec- 
tive.. program components." 

When a comparison was made between the pre- and post-test 
scores of^^jjoth groups, the change that had occurred was a de- 
crease in the mean scores and the standard deviations on the post- . 
test. 

Objective 5: To assess ^he 'effectiveness of each component 
of the Neighborhood House Tutorial Program. 

A _t test analysis was^ conducted on both sets of data which 
yielded t values that were not statistically significant. This 
inc^icates that neither component had a statistically significant 
effect on the achievement of the participants in the study over a 
four month period. ^ ^/-^ 



69. Wuycheck, Eileen Champ. A Comparison Of Tutored Students With 
Nontutored Students In Reading Achievement . University of 
' Houston, 1971. i35p. Chairman: Stanley G. Sanders. 72-22,363. 



The purpose of this study was to determine the relative 
effectiveness of tutoring on reading achievement: of two groups 
of Inner-clly d L.sad van t: aged rhTshlren-tliose third who wort* 

miorpd :\nt\ I hn«c fifth Kr«'i<|r»rs vJjio rlld Lho \\\\:i>v \\\\\. 
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This study required review of pertinent research and a 
literature related to five, different aspects of the problem, 
(1) There has been extensive interest in, and study of, the -use 
of paraprolEessionals and tutors. (2) there has been a recent 
thrust for improvement in the reading ability of disadvantaged 
learners. *(3) There has been emerging an increased interest in 
learning theories as educators search for. an answer to the pro- 
blem of producing a literate population. (4) There has been an 
emphasis on a search for a way to meet the" needs of disadvantaged 
learners to improve their achievement and self image. (5) There 
has been an indication of probable effectiveness in learning 
through the_use^of~motivatio'n and reinforcement provided in 
educational games. 

Important facets of this research- were planning, organizing, 
supervising, controlling, and collecting data. There. were appro- 
ximately a total population of 15,000 inner-city disadvan^taged 
children in the summer school program. The tutorial program in- 
cluded one teather in each school who supervised high school stu- 
dents and the tutoring teams of fifth and third grad^erS. The 
high school coordinators made games to be used 5y the fifth grade 
tutors. One fifth grader tutored the ^ame three third graders 
daily on a one-to-one basis. Third grade teachers conferred 
regularly with the supervising teacher about the reading games to 
be used in practicing skills for each student dependent upon 
his needs. 

Twelve schools were randomly assigned to each of the two 
groups, the control and experimental. At the completion of summer 
school, three schools werp randomly selected from each group. 
Thirty-six third graders and thirty-six fifth graders in each of 
the two groups were randomly selected to test the null-hypotheses. 
An analysis of variance for the hierarchial design was used to 
analyze the data. Description of the data included grade equiva- 
lents, standard deviations, ^nd means. 

The analysis of variance showed that tutoring was effective 
for the fifth grade tutors at a significant level of .01, -and 
shov/ed no significance for third grade tutees. 

The means, raw scores, and standard deviations for the two 
groups in the third grade were similar. The F ratios obtained be- 
tween schools, between treatments, and between schools within the 
treatment were not significant at the .05 level. 

At the completion of the six weeks of tutoring experience, 
approximately two-thirds of the fifth graders in the experimental 
group were on or above grade level in vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion, compared to only about one-third in the control group. The 
iqeans were significantly different for the experimental and con- 
trol groups between treatment conditions at the .01 level. 

As a result of these findings, it was concluded that tutoring 
was effective in promoting reading achievement for tutors. The 
achievement of tutees was not significantly different from that of 
third graders who remained with regular teachers and in regular 
classes . 
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Attitudes of students involved in the tutoring program 
toward school and their relationships with school personnel were 
especially encouragitig. 

The results for the fifth graders indicated that siniilar prac- 
tices should be implemented for the disadvantaged fifth graders 
in the inner-city during the regular school year. Further study 
is"recommended for third graders in a search for an answer to 
the problem of improving their reading achievement. 

«■ * . * 

70. Givens, Henry Jr. A Comparative Study Of Achievement and Atti- 
tudinal Characteristics Of Black and White Intermediate Pupils 
In Individualized, Multigrade and Self-Contained Instructional 
Programs. St. Louis University, 1972. 118p. 72-23^939. 

t ^ The basic program investigated in this study was that of ^ 

f, comparing the development of black and white -intermediate 
level pupils who are provided an individualized instructional 
program with that-of black and white intermediate level pupils 
who are provided a traditional self-contained classroom instruc- 
tional program. 

More specifically, the characteristics' compared were: academic 
achievement, the rate of academic progress at various intelligence 
quotient levels, and the general attitude of both groups of 
pupils towai^d school.* 

One group of fifty black and white intermediate level pupils 
was randomly selected and instructed in a fofm of individualized 
' techniques while the other grou^ of fifty black and white pupils 
was instructed in a form of traditional classroom techniques. 

The pTopulation sample was somewhat limiting since it included 
pupils from two schools within one school district. 

To test. the ftull-hypotheses relating to achievement the 
iQ^wa Tests of Basic Skills were selected. 

To, test the null-hypotheses relating to intelligence quotients 
and type of instructional program administered, the Lorge-Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Tests were selected. 

To test the null-hypotheses relating to pupil attitude toward 
school, the Instructional Objective Exchange (lOX) Scale was selected. 

Analys,is x>t variance^ of a 2 x 2 x 3 factorial experiment with 
a ranj^omized group design was used to test the hypotheses related 
to pupil academic achievement. 

Analysis of variance pf..^,2 x A factorial experiment with a 
randomized group design was employed to test the hypotheses re- 
lated to pupils attitudes toward school. 

The t-test analysis was used to test the interaction between 
groups. 

Finaings , ' ' 

niie statistical analyses results showed no significant diffe- 
rences in the overdll academic achievement between white and black 
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pupils in either of the two instructional programs. fe>wever, 
there was a statistically significant difference between the two 
groups of white pupils in the subject of spef^ing at the .05 
level of confidence in favor of the individualized group. 

Statistical results showed that the type \>£ instructional 
program had no statistically significant effects upon the perfor- 
marxe of pupils at' arly level within the intelii^ence groups 
• (high, average and low). ^ \ - * 

Statistical analyses results showed a statistically signifi- 
cant difference at, the .01 level of confidence between the indi- . 
vidualized and traditional^ instructional groups in their attitudes 
toward teachers, learning and general attitude toward school. No 
statistically significant differences was shown between the two 
instructional groups -in their attitudes toward peers and the 
school climate and social structure. 

\ 

Recommendations 

(1) More emphasis needs to be. placed on the types of ex- 
periences cjesigned to foster positive attitudes among pupils . 
toward school as evident in the individualized program. 

(2) Similar research studies need to b^ conducted 'in 
similar schools within the school district. 

(3) More consideration should be given to the use of indivi- 
dualized instructional, materials with loW achievers. 

(4) More attention should be focused on the selection of 
textbooks and instructional materials in meeting the needs of the 
individual child. 

(5.) A similar research project should be conducted within a/ 
f! maximum of two-years to test the validity of the statistical data 
of the current study. 

\ 

71. Hartwig, Keith Eugene. The Impact Of Programmed Tutorial On the 
Reaciing Achievement Of Lower Achieving Second Grade Children 
From Low-Income Areas . University of the Pacific, 3972. 135p. 
72-25,741. 

Problem. Substantial numbers of children do not learn to 
read sufficiently well to enjoy success in school. There is no 
published empirical evidence regarding the effectiveness of pro- 
gramed tutoring as a supplement to reading instruction at the 
second grade level. 

Purpose. This invest iga':ion was conducted to assess the im- 
pact of programed tutoring on the reading achievement of second 
grade children. Both criterion referenced and normative refe- 
renced reading achievement were considered. In addition, the 
differential benefits of programed tutoring for children of 
different perceptual reasoning abilities were investigated. Re- 
lationships between programed tutoring and pupil attendance and 

/ 

/ 
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between programed tutoring and pupil mobility were aXso inves- ^ 
tigated in this study. 

Procedures. One hundred sixty-three lower achieving second 
-grade children from six elementary schools serving low-income 
ar^as were raridomly assigned to experimental and control groups 
.on a schoOl-bV-schbol basis. Two experimental pupils were se- 
lected for each control pupi^l. The pupils in the experimental 
group received fifteen minati,es"of programed tutoring daily for 
seven months as a supplement' to their regular classroom reading 
instruction. Tlie-t-utoring was provided by trained, salaried 
para-professionals. The tutoring materials were designed to ac- 
company the Harper & Row basal reading series used in the class- 
room reading program. Eli^ribility for the tutoring program was 
determined on the basis of sores below tlie school median on the 
Harper & Row Second Year Readiness Test Criterion referenced read- 
ing achievement was assessed by means of the Harper & Row reading 
achievement tests. The Cooperative Primary Reading- Test was 
used as the measure of normative referenced reading achievement. 
Perceptual reasoning - ability was determined with The Coloured 
Progressive Matrices Tests. 

^ Findings. The tutored pupils scored significantly higher 
than the nontutored pupils on the criterion referenced readin'g ^ 
achievement instruments in terms of raw scores. There was no 
significant, difference in the raw scores of the tutored and noi^ ' 
tutored pupils on the normative referenced reading achievement/ 
instrument. No significant differences were found in reading/ 
achievement among pupils of varying perceptual reasoning abili- 
ties. No relationships between the treatment and pupil atten- 
dance,, and between the treatment and pupil mobility were esta- 
blished. There were apparent differences between pupils tutored 
in both the first and second grades and those tutored in the first ^\ 
grade only relative to reading achievement., attendance, and mobility. 
These differences favored the two year tatees, but were not tested 
formally due to the small size and 'unrepresentative nature of 
these groups of pupils. 

Conclusions. The investigator concluded that ^programed tutor- 
ing did enhance the criterion referenced reading achievement of \ 
the experimental subjects, but the educational significance of the 
amount of improvement was quewtion'Sd. The investigator concluded 
that perceptual reasoning ability was not a ^factor in reading 
achievement, and that pupil attendance and mobility were not re- 
lated to the programed tutoring treatment. These conclusions were 
discussed, and possible explanations were offered. 

Recommendations. The investigator recommended that the program 
be given a second trial with modifications suggested by the poss- 
ible explanations of the limited success of the program. The 
major modifications dealt with the pupil-tutor relationship and 
closer coordination of the tutoring supplement and the classroom 
reading program. 
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72. Jung, Harold Robert. Relationship's Of Pupil Perceptions Of an 

Individualized Learning Environment To Personal Characteristics 
and Achievement . The University of Wisconsin, 1972. 242p. 
Supervisor; Professor M. Vere DeVault. 73-9204, 

Relationships between pupil perceptions *of their learning 
environment, personal characteristics, and achievement were 
identified fx>r second grade pupils in a lower socio-economic 
multi-racial area of Aurora, Illinois during the first year of 
the school's use of Project PI>AN, an individualized competency- 
based computer-managed modular instructional program. The 
Primary Learning Environment Inventory (PLEI> was develeoped 
and used to measure pupil perceptions of class cohesiveness , 
^ adequacy of the facilities, interpersonal friction, satisfac- 
tion with the class, disorganization of the class, difficulty . 
of class work, and competi^iton among class members, 
f Correlations were determined among .the PLEI scale scores* 

pupil personal characteristics (father's ioccupational level, 
whether the mother worked outside the honie, number of siblings, 
amount of Spanish spoken at ho^, verbal IQ, nonverbal IQ, 
Children's Manifest Anxiety Sciile (CMAS) score, the lie scale 
from the CMAS, and the pupil's reading program); and cumulative 
reading achievement scores, cumulative mathematics achievement 
scores, and number of Teacher-Learning Units (TLU's, modules of 
project PLAN) completed during/ the first three quarters of the 
school year. For each PLEI scale, ^separate regression analyses 
were performed for each se:< to identify interrelationships be- 
tween the PLEI scale score and the personological variables as 
predictors of the , achievement measures. 

There were no significant differences in distributions of 
PLEl scale scores between sexes,- but there were significant dif- 
ferences among the three second grade fclasses in distributions 
for each PLEI scale e&ept Difficulty, 

Significant correlations at the ,05 level were found between 
CMAS anxiety and PLEr scales for Cohesiveness (-,36), Friction 
(,32), Disorganization (.52)^, and Competition (,43), and be- 
tween the CMAS lie scale and PLEI scales for Cohesiveness (,44), 
Facilities (,27), and Satisfaction (.36), The Facilities scale 
'also correlated with the amount of Spanish spoken at home (.28), 
verbal IQ (-,j4), and mathematics achievement (-,34), Satisfac- 
tion correlated with? all of the other PLEI scales. 
Disorganization correlated with all except Difficulty, Friction 
correlated also with Cohesiveness and Competition, 

Regression equations for boys showed significant interactions 
of anxiety with Cohesiveness and Satisfaction; verbal IQ with. 
Cohesiveness, Facilities, Disorganization, and Difficulty; non- 
verbal IQ with Competition, and pupil's reading program with 
Satisfaction and Disorganization. 

Regression equation' for girls showed significant inter- 
actions of anxiety with Friction and Satisfaction; verbal IQ with 
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Cohesiveness, Facilities, Friction, Disorganization, Difficulty, 
and Competition; nonverbal IQ with Cohesiveness, Facilities, 
Friction, Satisfaction,, and Competition; amount of Spanish 
spoken with Cohesiveness; number of siblings with Disorganization; 
whether the . mothep-i^orks with Satisfaction; and the pupil's 
reading^lirogram'with Facilities and Disorganization. 

There were '^'quadr&tic and cubic relationships in many of the 
regression equations. 

A theory of influence of social expectations on a pupil. could 
be developed to explain results with Cohesiveness and Facilities. 
However, the hypotheses about the social Expectations existing 
in this situation are only speculations, and the theory itself is 
unsubstantiated. Other unsubstantiated hypotheses , which could ex- 
plain results are: primary grade pupils escape from high inter- 
personal f^^riction by concentration on academic work; dissatis- 
faction with the class keeps an anxious pupil's anxieties focused 
on his academic work rather t\ian on distractions from school work; 
pupils can ^each a level of satisfaction and low anxiety which 
results in non-motivational complacency, and that level is re- 
ached more easily by girls than by boys; difficulty motivates 
girls to doing more work, but\in primary grades that increased 
work does not. always result irt^^ greater achievement; i^upils are 
more likely to use mathematics ^ than reading as an arena for com- 
petition. \ * " 

A proi>osed follow-up reseatch program and a design for; the ^ 
implementation^ of one of the studies in that program were out- ^ 
lined. \ ^ 



McMonagle, Lily B. An Investigation Of Attitude Change In College 
Tutors Toward Black Children As A Function Of Required Tutoring . 
Temple University\ 1972. 74p. ^ 72,-27,204. ( 

. Although education students have been required to tutor 

minori'ty children' as part of their educational program, ' little 
research has been directed toward ascertaining the psychologica' 
impact of the Cptoring experience on the tutors. The limited 
research available on the cognitive impact of tutoring has 
shown achievement ^!ains in low-achieving students recruited as 
tutors, but no cb ge in academically competent tutors who 
volunteered their services. Although required tutoring has been 
reported, no data have been collected on the tutors. Therefore, 
the purpose of this study was to investigate attitude change in 
college tutors as a result of a required field experience. 

The study of attitude change was drawn from the related lite- 
rature on interpersonal relationships that *are analogous to tutor- 
ing and from cognitive consistency theories of attitude change. 
Thus, it was hypothesized: 

I There is attitude change in tutors toward black children as 
a function of tutoring. 

II The degree of attitude change in tutors is greater for those 
who tutor for a Ipnger period of time than for those who tutor 

for a shorter period of time.^ ' t 
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III The degree of attitude c/i^nge in tutors is greater for 
those who tutor uni^er a one^to^-one tutoring' conditiop than for 
those' who tutor under a one-to-group condition. , - 

IV There is a positive relationship, betweenj; attitudes toward 
black children and perceived success in nuCoring\ 

A semantic dif f eren'tial -(SD), based on Osgood's technique 
was designed" by the author to assess attitudes in tutors toward 
black children. I Scores on the SD provided an index of attitudes. 
The scores on the concept .Black Children were analyzed for the 
evaluative (E?), t)otency (P), and activity (A) factors represen- 
ted in the SD. ' 

The' subjects ''of the study were Caucasian upperclassmen en- 
rolled ih teacher education programs, who did^not have a previous 
tutoiling experience. Two separate samples were used --for the 
study'. 'Sample I was used to* test the fdrst hypothesis and Sample 
II to. test the other hypotheses. In Sample I (N=50) , an experi- 
mental'' group of education students who tutored for one semester 
was compared to a control group who did not have a tutoring ex- 
perience. The results of the analyses^ using covariance to' test' . 
the first hypothesis, 'showed no significant differences between 
groups ^on any of th^. EPA factors of the SD. 

Sample II (N=675 was iised to test the second and third by-* 
pothesels with subjects randomly assigned Co /our tutoring condi- 
tions. The experimental conditions were b^^'sed on the total time 
interval for tutoring and the pupil -tutor ratio. Hypothese^^ 
II and III we-re tested together based on the effects of time and 
ratio. The results of the analyses of variance, used in testing 
these l^ypotheses, showed n6 significant differences between ^experi- 
mental conditions on posttest scores of the SD -^r the concept 
Black Children on any of the EPA factors. Thus, the^ hypotheses 
were not supported, i.e., there was na significant attitude 
change in tutors toward black children in any of the experimental 
conditions . * 

The fourth hypothesis was tested by comparing posttest scores 
on the concept Black Children with sct>ji^ on the concept. Myself As 
A Tutor.y A Pearson product-moment Correlation was computed for 
each of tlve EPA factors. There was a low, positive corvrelation be- 
between thdSQ two concepts which was significant for the\evaluatlve 
factor, but not for the potency or activity fcictor." ^ 

Further research is recommended e-ither to^erify or reject the 
findings of the present study. Replications ot, the study can he 
broadened to include other variables in the psychological domain. 

Morita, Haruko. The Effects Of Cross-Age Tutoring On the Reading 
Achievement and Behavior Of Selected Elementary Grade Children . 
University of Southern California, 1972." 225p. Chair:.an: 
Prpfessor De Silva. 72-26,041. 

Objectives. The objectives of this study were to find out: 
(1) if the tutoring of younger elementary pupils in the same school 
by older students would result In higher reading achievomcnt on 
the Stanford Reading Test for both the tutors and tuteoa; (2) 
if there Is Improved behavior of the ptipils an measured by th<' 
teacher on the Burks Behavior Rating Scale; and ('J) if aelcctcd ' 




variables (sex, grade level, I.Q., reading ability) interacting 
with the .tutoring process have a significant effect on behavior 
and reading achievement. Theoretical implications of any changes 
which occurred were examined. 

Procedure. ^ The experimental population was drawn from the 
Aragoh Avenue Elementary School in the Los Angeles Unified School 
District. The pupils, basically Mexican-American and from the 
low social-economic class, ranged in ages from six years, seven 
months to twelye years, six months.. Involved were thirteen 
classroom teachers," two reading specialists, one school counselor, 
jand one elementary school principal. 

The experiment was undertaken from September, 1969, to the 
middle of Agril, 1970. 

Research Design. The study was a pretest, posttest type de- 
• sign^with 184 pupils randomly assigned to the expex:imental group 
and 123 pupils randomly assigned to the control group. The t- 
test and chi-square test were the statistical techniques used to 
determine the presence of significant differences in reading ach- 
ievement gain and behavioral gain on the rating scale. The 
Spearman's rank correlation ratio was used to relate reading and 
behavior changes. A significance level of .05 was advanced as 
necessary for rejection of the null hypotheses. 

Findings. Both the tutees and tutors showed a significant 
gain in reading achievement when compared with their controls. 
Variables affecting the results for the tutees were sex and age, 
whereas ability and amount of retardation in reading were not sig- 
nificant. As for the tutors, none of the variables selected for 
testing resulted in a significant difference.. However, the vari- 
ables of grade level, sex, I.Q. and reading score before treatment 
when interacting with each other produced results that were dif- 
ferent for tutors and tutees than when variables- were tested 
separately. . ^ 

The Bur:ks Behavior Rating Scale analyses for the tutees showed 
a significant gain over their controls in contrast to the tutors 
who showed no significant difference. There was alsg a high cor- 
relation between improvement in reading and improvement in behavior 
for the tutees, but not for the tutors with decreasing correlation 
with increase in age. 

Conclusions. Anticipated outcomes were generally realized. A 
composite picture of a tutee who profited most by being tutored 
was a second grade girl, with an I.Q. of 90 or above between the 
*^ges of six years, nine months and seven years, eleven months, 
who was no more than three months behind in reading. A composite 
picture of a tutor who benefited most^was a sixth grade boy, be- 
tween the ages of ten years, eight months and twelve years, six 
six months, who averaged twenty-six months' retardation on his own 
reading with an I.Q. of either above or below 90. 

Recommendations. It is recommended that (1) further study 
be directed toward exploring the variables involved with their va- 
rious combinations; (2) more research be done on the type of school 
organization and personnel needed ta coordinate the tutoring pro- 
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gram; (3) a study should* be ^ made of the language development 
rion-English speaking parents tutored by their elementary age 
children who have been taught tutoring procedures at school. 
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Other Curriculums 



75. Winton, Jack Lee. Articulation Problems Between Elementary and 
Secondary Schools Affecting Indian and Non-Indian Students In 
Cherokee County, Oklahoma . (Pages 89-91 ''Mooney Problem Check 
List," not microfilmed at request of authoiN* Availahjle for 
consultation at the University of Arkansas Library). University 
of Arkansas, 1969. 113p. Major Professor: Dr. R.K. Bent. 70-403. 

\ 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the articu- 
lation problems and"* the effects 'these problems have on Indian and.non- 
Indian youth who transfer from rural elementary schools to non-rural 
secondary schopls in two Cherokee County, Oklahoma school districts. 

The research design employed^ in this study, a variation of the 
free-response technique, was a method of collecting student state- 
ments of articulation problems ,Vanalyzing the data obtained, tfnd 
formulating the final results. The principal aim of the technique 
was to produce a list of problems found in a significant number of 
instances that seemed to reflect hindrances to a gradual transition 
from rural elementary schools to non-rural secondary schools' in two 
Cherokee County ,^ Oklahoma, school districts. 

the data consisted of (1) articulation problems, (2) student 
grades, (3) school activities, (4) school attendance, and (50 stu- 
dent adjustment "problems. Free-response questionnaire forms, de- 
signed td elicit student stateioent's of articulation problems, were 
submitted to 121 rural elementary transfer students who reported 
162 articulation problems. 

Articulation problems were classified into 15 categories which 
represented major hindrances to a gradual * ..on from rural elemen- 
tary schools to, non-rural secondary schooxb for the subjects of this 
investigation. , * ' , 

. Most iniportant and least important events were collected by 
means of the free-response technique. .Three categories for each 
' event area were established. 

The chi-square test was used to determine the existence of 
relationship between the articulation problems of Indian and non- 
• ' ylndian rural elementary transfer students. Twenty -one chi-square 
(values were computed to test the'hypothesis of independence. 

The phi coefficient of correlation test was used to determine 
the existence of relationship between certain variables for Indian 
^ and non-Indian transfer students." Thirty phi coefficient or correla- 
tion values were computed to test the hypothesis of independence. 

Analysis of the data obtained indicated: 

.(1) The transfer students encountered 462 articulation problems 
which were placed in 15 categories. The Indian and non-Indian trans- 
fer students reported similar types and numbers of articulation pro- 
blems. * ^ 
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(2) The transfer students reported sUmilar^ types and num- " ^ 
bers of most important and least important events decurring in 
the two secondary schools- 

(3) The relationships of articulation problems to jthe trans- 
fer students' participation in school activities, honors attained; 
nui^er of failures, school attendance, and adjustment problems 
were analyzed. The results indicated no significant differences 
between Indian and non-Indian transfer students in the ef f ects ~o£ 
articulation on the five variables. 



implications 



(1) Indian and non-Indian transfer students attending two 
non-rural secondary schools 4n two Cherokee County, Oklahoma, 
school districts are more alike thaQ different with regard to the 
number and type of articulation problems encountered in the secondary 
schools . ' 

(2) The rural elementary schools and the two receiving non- 
rural secondary schools are not providing for a gradual transi- 
tion between the two school levels for transfer students as recom- 
mended by "authorities" in the field of secondary education in 

the followingra. curriculum approaches, b. curriculum experiences, 
c. curriculum, concepts and principles, d. organization of school 
day, e. student adjustment to teachers' personalities and expec- 
tations levels, f. student adjustment to a new school environment, 
g.. student adjustment to a new peer group, h, curricular and extra 
curricular offerings, i. importance of student failures, and school 
^attendance, j. student adjustment to the secondary school social 
environment. . \ 



Cochran, John Henry Jr. Opinions Of Rural and Inner City Elementary ^ 
Teachers About Economically Deprived Children and Appropriate 
Procedures' For Curriculum Development . University of Georgia, l972. 
133p, Supervisor: Dr* Paul M. Halverson. 72-34,055. 

» 

The purpose of this study was twofold. The first was to deter- 
mine certain opinions .that rural and inner city elementary tea- 
chers had about economically deprived children. The second pur-; 
pose was to determine what these teachers considered to be some 
• of the appropriate procedures In curriculum development for thes'e 
children^ One instrument was developed with five categories of/ 
opinions regarding curriculum, and a modification of another instru- 
ment was made with six categories of opinions regarding economically 
deprived children* \| 

The population consisted of 275 elementary teachers of ec^bnomi- 
cally deprived children in Georgia, There 'were 171 inner city tea- 
chers and 104 rural teachers who participated in the study. The 
instruments were distributed to approximately 351 teachers wi/th 
275 usable sets of instruments bei. j returned, a 78 per cent return. 

The data were analyzed by computing means and standard devia- 
tions. Data were reported in terms of inner city and rural teachers' 
responses , ' 
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Some of the opinions of teachers as revealed by an analysis 
of the data from the instrument Opinions About Economically De- 
prived Children, were: l\ Economically deprived persons would be 
successful if they only exerted themselves, 2, Economically de- \ 
prived persons lack ambition to obtain an 'education, 3. Parents 
of economically deprived children want their children to earn a 
living as soon as possible, 4, Poor parents mistrust teachers 
and other school personnel, 5, In order for economically de- 
prived children to be successful, they .must accept middle-class 
values, 6, Teachers must insist that middle-class values are 
adopted by economically deprived children, 7, Economically de- . 
prived children have shortexSattention spans than other children, 
8, Textbooks are not necessary for economically deprived chil- 
dren, 9, Economically deprived children use their poverty back- 
ground as an excuse to do slipshod work. 

The results of the analysis of the data from the Opitiionnaire 
on Curriculum Development revealed that inner city and rural 
teachers had similar .opinions on curriculum development. How- 
ever, rural teachers did not agree that individualized instruc- 
tion could be provided in most schools. Inner ^city teachers 
were of the opinion that it could. 

Teachers agreed that the curri-culum should take into account 
all cultural ^values in a community, behavioral objectives should 
be used, individual differences should be provided for, excessive 
tension should be avoided, multi-ethnic texts help in accepting 
other people, and parents should be inforiped frequently of a 
child's progress. They disagreed with the ideas that student in- 
te^sts should be disregarded, objectives should be formulated 
b^ly by professional educators, children should not be allowed 
t6 tell of their, experiences, commercial television has no value 
in class, and traditional "report card" intervals were sufficient 
evaluation, • 

It was concluded taht the teachers* opinions about economi- 
cally deprived children are basically the same in the inner city 
and rural schools. Likewise, teachers differ very little in 
their opinions about curriculum development, regardless of 
location and size of system, 

Mcintosh, Walter Cordell, Ad,-|ustment Of the Curriculum To the Needs 
Of Black Ghetto Students , Columbia University, 1972, I63p, 
Sponsor: Professor Gordon N, Mackenzie, 72-23,704, 

^ The study's object was to compare both traditional and inno- 
vative practices in selected ghetto secondary schools with tecent 
proposals for improvement of Black education, 

A review of the literature revealed four major areas of con- 
cern: curriculum reform, learning styles, sel^concept, and learning 
environment. An observation and interview guide was constructed 
on the basis of the following sub-areas: curricula, goals and 
supportive services under curricular reform, pupil-teacher rela- 
tions and student participation under learning styles, Black 
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oriented courses, motivation and opt/ons under self -concept, and 
facilities, group control and community involvement under learning 
environment. Primarily sought in tfhe area of group contr.ol*were 
instances of efforts to promote student involvement by means of. 
-electives, discussion, and flexible groupings. 

The investigation was conducted at two public schools. Inter- 
mediate School 201, New York' C^^ty, and Huntington High' School, New- 
port News, Virginia, and three' parallel institutions: Educage of 
White Plains, New York^. a ta>/-supported special school dedicated 
to salvaging alienated^ studetits from Westchester County public 
schools; Harlem Prep, a foundation funded Harlem school offering 
a Black-oriented college ^re.paratory program and the Urban Center 
of the State University New York in Brooklyn. 

It was found that the two public high schools offered stan- 
/^ardized and prescripti^v^^ programs and placed little emphasis on 
ail^ptation to Black learning styles or promotion of a positive Black 
self-concept. Decent;:ali2ation at I.S, 201 had not entirely allayed 
community, concern over achievement levels, while Huntington, with 
its traditionally stz'rong community ties, seemed to be meeting 
parents' and students' goals. The parallel institutions had 
developed student-zoriented academic curricula, the Urban Center also 
off^ing its College Adaptor, G.E.D. and vocational prograTns. 
Intensive efforts to increase motivation by means of electives, 
unschexluled disciussions. of timely issues and tolerance of diverse 
learning styles were observed at both Harlem Prep and Educage. 
Urban Center students seemed highly motivated, by the opportunity 
to choose among several options and complete a selected program 
within one y.uar or less. 

Eacl\ of the schools attempted to supply a sound traditionar 
curriculum, but while the public schools set only general goals 
the students at the parallel institutions were provided well-de- 
fined objectives. It appeared that ,a teacher 's "wiLl$rtgness to 
adapt to Black learning styles greatly facilitated pup4.1-teacher 
coQperation and that student involvement was promoted by encourage- 
ment of creativity and, spontaneous- contributions . In the areas 
of self-concept »it seemed that Black 'students were* highly moti- 
vated by supportive teachers and by. the availability of options. 
Observations of learning envicoriment suggested that groupings 
by skill levels or to promote participation were effective in 
raising interest levels and channelling B^lack"^ iif e 'styles, and that 
community pressures and involvement affected^ the public schools far 
more directly than they did the parallel institutions^ the relative 
autonomy of which was presumably ascfibable to the fact that enroll- 
ment was voluntary, goals clearly defined, and 'achievement levels 
therefore relatively satisfactory. 

Major conclusions were that Black students are highly motivated 
by clear, practical objectives and the availability of opinions, that 
teachers allowed to adjust groupings and course content in accordance 
with students' needs and interests enjoy greater success in arousing 
motivation, and that Black students can learn when facilities are 
limited and community involvement negligible If the teacher is wil- 
ling to adapt to their life style and share their practical goals. 
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It was recommended that ghetto secondary schools (1) provide 
clear, practical and consistently stressed goals, (2) focus on 
reforms that enhance motivation and self-concepts, such as intro- 
cutUon of Black studies and informal and individualized teaching 
and counseling, and (3) offer instruction in test-taking procedures. 



se, Guy Porter Jr^ A Comparison Of the Effects Of Two Curriculum 
Designs On the Gr'pwnh Of Mental Age and Self-Concept Of 
Culturally Disadvantaged Kindergarten Children . George Peabody 
College for TeacheVs, 1972. 92p. Major Professor; Dr. Jerold 
Bauch. 72-25,366. 

It was the purpose of this study to compare \he effectiyeV 
ness of two curriculum designs on the growth of mental age and 
self-concept of culturally disadvantaged children. 

Procedure 

The population from which matched randoin sample treatment 
groups were drawn was the entire enrollment in both a Title I 
and Title III kindergarten program in a rural county in Tennessee. 
The Title III group served as the experimental group. The year's 
kindergarten program was structured around an instructional ob- ' 
jeotive curriculum developed by the kindergarten staff with the 
writer acting as consultant. The Title I group served as the 
control group. The program for the control group was -a tradit- 
ional, unstructured; program with no specific focus in terms of 
instructional objectives. 

Form A and B bf the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test were 
used respectively 'as pre-test and post-test measures of mental 
age. An adaptation of the 6raw-A-Person Test was used as pre- 
test and post-test measures of self-concept. Pre-iest and post- 
test data were analyzed by means of a Lindquist Type III analysis 
of variance design. Results of the basic analysis required addi- 
tional data treatment, A Two Factorial analysis of variance de- 
sign and the multiple t-test statistic were utilized for th^t 
purpose. 

Findings \ 

Mental Age ^ \ 

Both the experimental group and the^comtrol group made gains 
significant at the 5 per cent level of probability between pre-^ 
testing and post-testing. At each treatment group level, the 
experimental group made greater mean gains bhan the control 
group. Mean gain differences significant at the 5 »per cent level 
of. probability were, found in favor of the total experimental group 
and each experimental treatment group level when com^<i^red to the 
control group. 
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Self Concept 

Both the experimental group and the control group made mean 
gains significant at the 5 per cent level of probability between 
pre-testing and post-testing. While the experimental group made^ 
greater mean gains than the control group, none. of the mean 
differences bepeen the groups were significant at the 5 per cent 
level of arobafeility . 

^ • Conclusions 

1. Culturally disadvantaged kindergarten children can 'gain 
significantly in growth of mental age and positive self-concept 
through participation in a compensatory education program. 

2. A kindergarten program designed around specif ic instruc- 
tional objectives produces a significantly greater amount of 
growth in mental age for culturally disadvantaged children than 
does a kindergarten program based on broad goals with no specific 
focus on instructional objectives. , 

3. For culturally disadvantaged kindergarten children, there 
is no significant difference in the effect on growth of positlye 
self -concept between instructional objective kindergarten 
curriculum and a standard unstructured kindergarjten curriculum. 

4. For culturally disadvantaged kindergarten children, 
there is a significant and direct relationship between level of 
intellectual performance as reflected by attained mental age and 

^positive (mature) self-concept* " ^ 

Recommenda t ion s 

1- This study shobld be replicated using a much larger sample 
of t^e population and extending the research to follow the sub- 
jects throughout their elementary "school experience. to determine 
the long range effects of the treatments. 

2. This study should be replicated adding teacher behavior *^ 
^as a controlled experimental variable. 

3. Additional research needs to be done in an effort to 
refine the instruments now available for use in identifying and 
quantifying self-concept. 

\ 
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79. ^France, Arthur Lloyd. A Case Study: Bagls For Develop'ment Of A 

Curriculum Basec On Images Of Self and Ehvironn\ent . University 
of Massachusetts, 1973. 104p. Chairman: Dr. Raymond Wyman. 
73-14,636. 

This dissertation represents an attempt to provide the 
basis for development of a new and radical curriculum for urban 
black 'elementary students. 

The necessity for a new curriculum is based on the premise 
A that urban,, black learners are failing in traditional classrooms 

because the methods, materials, and teachers are alien to them. 

This work should lead to further experimentation that will 
answer questions that this study/ will raise — the main question 
being the desirability of print^ as a primary medium of instruc- 
tion for urban, black learners. 

The study is basically descriptive, but it is built on an 
experimental model. The hypothesis is that urban, black 
learners will find school moxe interesting and learn more of 
the traditional subject matter if they use a continously emerg- 
ing curriculum .based on images of themselves and their environ- 
ment as recorded and played back on videotape. 

Students were given ^portable one-half inch videotape 
equipment, were, brief ed on its operation and then allowed to 

use this equipment to record activities of—- thcir-choice or the 

choice of their>lte^cher . Curriculum was based upon playback of 
these videotapes. 'The process was documented on audiotape and 
still pictures as well as transcribed excerpts that appear in 
this work. 

Only part of the hypothesis is proved by the study — that 
part related to t\\a development of interest by the students. 
But the description and analysis of the procedure provide the 
- basis for.'further testing and subsequent development of a ^ 
curriculum. 
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